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0A few of the 1930 
State, County, District, and Sectional 


champions who won on the LC Smith 


leet below are the names of those high school pupils 
who have already been crowned champions for the 
year, although complete returns are as yet unavailable. 


These are the winning pupils, their schools, and the 
speed attained by each student, where reported: 


State Champions 


ARKANSAS: Margaret Payne, Pine Bluff H.S., 62. 
COLORADO: Evelyn Furniss, Golden H. S., 72. 


IOWA: Frances Cowles, Vonee Heil (Amateur 
Team), Clinton H. S., 72; Opal Robinson, 
Dorothy Metter, Evelyn Murphy (Novice Team), 
Ft. Dodge H. S., 56. 


MAINE: Lucienne Bedard, Jordan H. S., 84. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Rose Pettluck, Chicopee 
Falls H. S., 95. 


MICHIGAN: Ruth Ryan, Kingsford H. S., 59. 
MINNESOTA: Evelyn Reese (Amateur), 
Marshall H. S., 61; Foster Kinyon (Novice), 
Owantonna H. S., 65. 


MISSOURI: Mary Polk, Carolyn Hauser, Helen 
Randolph (Novice Team), Excelsior Springs 
H. S., 48; Burdine Utley, Ruth Alderson (Amateur 
Team), Ritejour H. S., 71. 


= “tal YORK: Gertrude Meelig, N. Syracuse H. S., 


OREGON: Katherine Smith (Amateur), Dallas 
H. S., 75; Dorothy Newbill (Novice), Dallas 
H. S., 60; Katherine Smith, Alice Wiens (Amateur 
Team), Dallas H. S., 74; Lois Miller, Doris 
Newbill (Novice Team), Dallas H. S., 56. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Avia A. Else (Amateur ‘“A’’), 
Ree Heights H. S., 67; Alice M. Price (Amateur 
“B”), Pierre H. S., 62. 


VIRGINIA: Margaret Bensinger, Washington 
Lee H. S., 72. 


County, District & 


Sectional Champions 


ARKANSAS: Margaret Payne, Pine Bluff H. S., 
62. 


CALIFORNIA: Artha Ball, Brea H. S., Jessie 
Fallis, Anaheim H. S., 64; Mason Henry, Anaheim 
H. S., 54; Zella Hill, Brea H. S., 80; Bernice 
McKenney, Salinas H. S., 64; Nellie Stoltz, 
Tamalpais H. S., 46; Mary Ann Taylor, Tamal- 
pais H. S., 57; Euginia Bode, Veneta Viau, 
Dorothy Kothe, Marjorie Seeley, Helene Mayer, 
Thelma Seeley (Team), Orange H. S., 51; 
Mason Henry, Fernie Hein, Frances Hein, Ferne 
Eberhard, Jessie Fallis, Lella Brown (Team), 
Anaheim H. S. 


IDAHO: Marjorie Vandergrift, Mt. St. Home 
H. S. 


ILLINOIS: Florence Adams, Gilman H. S., 63; 
Laura Gates, Wheaton H. S., 73; Merrill Gregory, 
Wheaton H. S., 46; Vesta Griffen, Commercial 
H. S., 68; Josephine Gudenas, Divernon H. S., 
56; Kathryn Hogan, East (Aurora) H. S.; 
Wallace Karstens, Mascoutah H. S., 48; Margaret 
Middagh, Bridgeport Twp. H. S., 52; Mildred 
Schaefer, Princeton H. S., 51; Carol Smith, 
Kewanee H. S.; Bernice Voelkel, Mascoutah 
H. S., 67; Katie Gudenas, Divernon H. S.; Mildred 
Schaefer, Blossom Brems, Grace Maycox (Team), 
Princeton H. S., 46; Kathryn Hogan, Lillian 
Rossig, Alice Lowe (Team), East (Aurora) 
H. S.; Gladys Schumacher, Eloise Rice, Marion 
Eisenhuth (Team), East (Aurora) H. S.; Laura 
Gates, D. Fainter, Helen Schacht, Ruth Binder 
(Team), Wheaton H. S., 63; Dorothy Graham, 
Jane Ann Graham, Homer Fisher, Merrill 
Gregory (Team), Wheaton H. S., 43; Juanetta 
McCool, Mary Bence, Josephine Gudenas, Otha 
Dickey (Team), Divernon H. S., 49. 


INDIANA: Charlotte Allen, Greenfield H. S., 
49; Boyd Gill, Edinburg H. S., 71; Kathleen 
Gutbrod, Peru H. S., 53; Boyd Gill, Jennie 
Simpson (Team), Edinburg, H. S. 


IOWA: Lorraine Arnhault, New Hampson H. S., 
52; Katherine Ann Becker, Elkader H. S., 58; 
DeMont Bowker, Storm Lake H. S., 58; Alberta 
Dalton, Lyons Ind. School, 52; Cleo Hausen, 
Spencer H. S., 70; Glen Marlow, Ogden H. S., 
44; Helene Meier, Postville H. S., 58; Evelyn 
Murphy, Ft. Dodge H. S., 59; Anna Marie Nelson, 
Ruthven H. S., 53; Mary Nelson, Ft. Dodge H. S., 
65; Phyllis Sanford, Perry H. S., 55; Duane 
Schnurr, New Hampton H. S., 70; Georgia 
Thompson, Corning H. S., 77; Jean Mittelstadt, 
Osanelle Baskerville (Team), Storm Lake H. S., 
56; Jeanette Peterson, Morris Peterson, Elva 
Johnson (Team), Alta H. S., 48; Vonee Heil, 
Frances Cowles (Team), Clinton H. S.; Corrine 
Couch, Eleanor Geeting (Team), Spencer H. S., 
49; Cleo Hansen, Mildred Beckert (Team), 
Spencer H. S., 63; Phyllis Sanford, Helen Hauser- 
man (Team), Perry H. S., 55; Marjorie Williams, 
Marvel Jurgensen, Alberta Dalton (Team), 
Lyons Ind. School, 46; Geraldine Evans, Eleanor 
Humbert, Claude Houch (Team), Corning H. S., 
44; Jennie Martin, Evelyn Callow, Pear! Rohr 
(Team), Mason City H. S., 66; Isabel Chafer, 
Martha Greul, Audrey Holliday, Geraldine Wells 
(Team), Lyons H. S., 50; Dorothy Metter, Opal 
Robinson, Evelyn Murphy (Team), Ft. Dodge 


H. S., 54; Mary Nelson, Pauline Wessar (Team), 
Ft. Dodge H. S., 56; Georgia Thompson, Drexel 
Gigson, Walter Hill (Team), Corning 1! S., 65. 


MICHIGAN: Edna Stevens, Mancelona !}. S., 60, 


MINNESOTA: Johanna Anderson, ‘Wayzata 
H. S., 43; Meta Carroli, Winona H. S., 50: Adelyn 
Dvorak, Hopkins St. H. S., 63; Blanche !jowell, 
Anoka H.S., 49; Foster Kinyon, OwartonaH.§., 
56; Annabelle Langguth, St. Peter H. S., 66; 
Florence Larson, Benson H. S., 59; Vera May 
Larson, Lake Benton H. S., 54; Viola Miller, 
Sauk Centre H. S., 47; Carolyn Quinn, /uverne 
H. S., 51; Evelyn S. Reese, Marshall H. S., 61; 
Violet Rhodegard, Thief River Falls H. S., 53; 
Betty Rybak, New Prague H. S., 42; Deyle H. 
Stewart, Morris H. S., 56; Erma Stowe!!. Sauk 
Centre H. S., 62; Rose Stransky, Owantonna 
H. S., 68; Fern C. Weite, Wells H. S., 63; Una 
West, Fulda H. S., 55. 


MISSOURI: Draper Jennings, East H. 5., 62; 
Burdine Utley, Ritenour H. S., 71 


NEBRASKA: Pauline J. Forester, Callaway H. S., 
78; Helen Barton, Gering H. S., 60; Imogen 
Souders, Nebraska City H. S., 53; Merle Swartz, 
Auburn H. S., 66. 


NEW JERSEY: Margaret Farrow, Haddon 
Heights H. S., 54. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Irene Hirschy, Velva H. S., 
56; Myrtle Larson, Walsh Co. Agri. & Training 
School, 57; Arlene Loehrke, Bismarck H. S., 59. 


OHIO: Laura Jane Hammes, New Boston H. S. 


65. 


OKLAHOMA: Genevieve Wilson, Picher H. S., 
46. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Wilberta LaRue, Newtown 
S., 41. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Stella Beecher, Ipswich 
H. S., 54; Wauneta P. Dale, Mitchell H. S., 57; 
June Drebing, Pierre H. S.; Joyce Flynn, Kim- 
ball H. S., 44; Bertha Fuller, Mobridge H. S5 
Camilla Janke, Sisters of St. Francis Assisi; Avis 
Kruger, Woonsocket H. S., 56; Barbara Lamp- 
inen, Deadwood H. S., 45; Gladys Martinson, 
Webster H. S., 57; Elinor Olson, McIntosh H. S., 
52; Jane Paine, Ree Heights H. S., 55; Alice 
Price, Pierre H. S., 67; Ruth M. Robertson, 
Madison H. S., 56; Maureen Satre, Sturgis H. S., 
54; Charles ‘Scheinost, Gregory H. S., 55; 
Eunice Schiager, Canton H. S., 42; Gertrude 
Schelby, Hot Springs H. S., 57; Mae Steger, 
Howard H. S., 54; Esther Swartz, Hitchcock 
H. S., 47; Anna Theiss, Waubay H. S.; Cora 
Vanderlaan, Mobridge H. S., 58; Heloise Wilm- 
sen, McIntosh H. S., 49. 


TEXAS: Geraldine White, Austin H. S. 


WASHINGTON: Genevieve Finch, Union H. S., 
54; Elmire Gaither, Kalama H. S., 63; Taimy 
Makinen, Kalama H. S., 54; Annie Mclver, Kent 
H. S., 72; Roger Mullen, Union H. S., 63. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INc 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 721 WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE, 


N. Y. 


Vol. IV. No. 5 
| ek So under the Act cf March 3, 1879. Published once a menth by the Haire Publishing Co., 


Tue Journat or Business Epucation, August, 1930. Entered as Second-Class Matter November 15, 1928, at the pest office at gd York, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Subscription $2 a year. 
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Machine 


orthander? 


O*XE of our Stenotype business colleges told us recently 
of its problem in keeping some Stenotype students 
in school until they graduate. As this school manager 
put it, “These youngsters see shorthand graduates holding 
down fair positions at 100-110 words a minute, and ac- 
cordingly they see no reason why, when they reach that 
speed on the Stenotype, even though it is fairly early in 
their course, they should not quit school and go to work. 
What can I do to keep them?” 


The answer is easy. 


Make clear to these ambitious boys and girls that the 
average business executive will not be satisfied with the 
same service from a Stenotypist that satisfies him from a 
pencil stenographer—that he expects more and demands 
more from the Stenotypist. 


Because a machine has always meant to him more speed, 
more accuracy, and more efficiency than hand work, he 
naturally expects this same larger efficiency from the 
Stenotype operator. He is perfectly willing to pay more 
but he must get more in return. 


That’s why THE STENOTYPE has set a graduation 
standard of 150 word speed—that’s why it has urged 
steadily that Stenotype students be picked carefully, that 


they be coached carefully in typing, in English and spelling 
and in the dozen and one other details of office procedure 
that often count nearly as much with the exacting em- 
ployer as the ability to take his dictation rapidly and 
accurately. 


Paint this picture clearly to the alert Stenotype student 
and watch the response. Point out that there’s a big 
difference between the Stenotypist and a machine—short- 
hander—that the boy or girl who merely substitutes the 
Stenotype for a pencil, with no increase in speed or efh- 
ciency, is ahead, to be sure, but is missing a large part of 
real opportunity. Explain that Stenotypy is not a substi- 
tute for pencil shorthand, but a new profession—with 
higher standards and correspondingly higher rewards.. 


Do this—and your student will see it quickly and be will- 
ing and anxious to stay with your training until there is 
no question about ability and preparation. 


Then continue to build your Stenotype instruction methods 
on the same high basis—keeping your Stenotype students 
in school long enough to give them adequate preparation 
and grounding them thoroughly in the things that you 
know are necessary to make good with the exacting em- 
ployer—who can and will pay more money for more 
service. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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ELDRIDGE, CRAIG and FRITZ’S NEW EXPERT TYPEWRITING | 


By Epwarp H. Etpripce, Director, School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, | 
GERTRUDE W. CRAIG, formerly Associate Professor of Secretarial Studies, Simmons Col- | 
lege, Boston, and Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests. 


QUARTO, 200 PAGES—PRICE, $1.48 


Turis new course is based upon the teaching experience of the 
authors and the valuable suggestions offered by hundreds of 
teachers who are using the Fritz-Eldridge texts. The lessons given | 
here have produced unusually excellent results for the last two 
years in actual classroom work. 


P ART ONE is devoted to the study of the Keyboard and con- 
tains every necessary type of drill—location drills, rhythm and 
word facility drills, phrase and sentence drills, word concentra- | 
tion drills, and correction drills. Part Two consists of business let- 
ters and miscellaneous information. Thorough practice is given | 
in all forms of arrangement. Part Three gives instruction in | 
writing specifications, bills, tabulations, graphs, programs, etc. 
A Civil Service examination is included. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


It’s a Pleasure 
to Teach 


... a course that is motivated and dramatized 
to hold the interest of students in elementary 
business training classes. Here the student is 
called upon to learn the art of running a going 
business and the mechanical work involved in con- 


papers. 
Dominant.... 


“Goodman Store Practice Set” has long since pass 


which this set has been received since it was first pub- 
lished in 1927, and its use in the leading cities through- 
out the country is sufficient evidence that the idea behind 
the work is fundamentally right. This new 1930 edition 
is correlated in pad form with the new 1930 Textbook 
“Business Training” for a complete one-year course. 
This Practice Set is a complete unit for a half-year 
course, and may be used with cr without any text. 


Manuals and Keys, are 


Tests in a series, and other helps are 
furnished teachers using this course 


Teachers may secure samples of text and outfit by 
writing— 


“COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


2006 Oak Street, South Pasadena, California 


San Francisco Office Salt Lake City Office Dallas Office Chicago Office 
149 New Montgomery St. 155-157 S. State St. 107 Browder St. 1255 S. Wabash 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaATION when writing to advertisers. 
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easier 
learn ona 


Remington 


i= TOUCH” and “Easy Touch” are terms 
familiar to every student and teacher of typing. 
Yet no matter how “easy” or how “light” touch 
may be, unless the keys respond quickly . . . effort- 
lessly . . . unless touch is ‘“‘natural’”’, it does little to 
make typing easy. 

The secret of “‘Natural Touch” is simple. It is 
merely the scientific adjustment of typebar action to 
the natural muscular movements of the hand. The 
result is complete flexibility and responsiveness. . . 
an ability to do more work in less time with less 
effort. ! 


Natural touch and ease of action are but part 
of the advantages of the Remington 12. Every part 
of its construction is planned to simplify typing. To 
insure enduring good work. To give better serv- 
ice over a longer period of time. 


Remington 12 is the accepted business type- 
writer ... chosen by progressive business men for 
its unfailing dependability and for the high caliber 
of work inevitably produced on it. To equip your 
school with Remington 12’s will mean that you will 
be keeping step with progress. That your students 
will be better fitted for the business world. That 
they will learn more easily ... more quickly. It will 
mean that you will expend less effort in their instrac- 
tion. That you will be saving your own time and 


energy. 
The Remington Rand man in your city will 


gladly demonstrate the Remington 12 to you. To 
call upon him does not obligate you in any way. 


Remington Typewriter Division ; 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


We will great'y appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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WINS 


Tap, tap, tap. Click, click, click. Busy fingers speeding 
over the keyboard, striving ‘for speed, accuracy and 
beauty of appearance in their work. Why is it that 
the final tests are so often disappointing, even though 

all the rules have been followed closely? 


Busy teachers, think this over! When the 
set rules for good results fail — isn’t there 
something wrong with the materials used? 
Have you considered the quality of 
the carbons and ribbons your type- 
writing students are using? As 
part of the training of a stenog- 
rapher, the ability to produce 
perfect letters lies in the car- 
bons and ribbons used. 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


"Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and 
Typewriter Ribbons 


» COLUMBIA RIBBON AND 
: CARBON MEG. CO., INC. 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


“Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper and 
Typewriter Ribbons 


MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. 
PARK RIDGE, N. J. 
Eureka”, “Silk Spun’, “M & M” and 


“Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
Ribbons 


: GOOD STENOGRAPHERS ARE KNOWN BY 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Inferior grades of carbon paper and typewriter ribbons can 
never achieve excellent results. Only the best can win 
approval. In the business world they want perfect let- 
ters. They want carbon copies that can stand up 
under years of wear and tear. The best carbons and 

ribbons will meet these requirements. 


ust, 193) 


The small increase in expenditure for the 
best is made up for in the longer life of 
the ribbon and carbon. And so small is 
the difference in the price per letter 
that the best is the cheapest in the 
end. Superior grade carbons and 
ribbons produce such uniform, 
flawless letters that they win 

approval at first glance! 


Inaugurate the use of 
good carbons and ‘rib- 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. bons in your school by 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. writing any of the con- 
Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and helen below f or infor- 
mation on ine subject 


Typewriter Ribbons 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND 
CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper and 
Typewriter Ribbons 


MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. 
PARK RIDGE, N. J. 
“Eureka”, “Silk Span”, “M & M” and 


“Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
Ribbons 


THE CARBONS AND RIBBONS THEY USE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL or Business Epvucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Regardless of Your Needs 
We Have a Bookkeeping Text to Suit 


It is not necessary to labor over the examination of a dozen different bookkeep- 
ing texts in the hope of getting one which will be exactly suited to the amount of 
time at your disposal, since — 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 


is published in a number of volumes intended for courses of various lengths. Moreover, the 
practice material which accompanies the text is exceedingly flexible—you may use practice sets 
with vouchers, practice sets without vouchers, or, if you prefer, you can use the text without 


i 
| 
| 
practice sets of any kind. 


Let us help you in your plans for this fall. Write us about your needs, and we shall be 
very glad to send you samples of bookkeeping material which will fill them. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 


CHECK THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
IN LIGHT OF 


A MODERN TEXT IN BOOKKEEPING 


(] A course adapted to single periods 


(] An approach to the subject based on a knowledge of the effect of 
transactions upon the proprietary equation 


(] The division of subject units into convenient lesson units 
(J Practice te compel pupil independence 
(] Adequate illustrative problems 


(] *Checks” in the form of comprehensive reviews and objective tests 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


i by Altholz and Klein 
is a text which reflects the applica- 


tion of the best educational procedure. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
4 221 E. 20th St. 131 E. 23d St. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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There’s a Scientific Reason 
for PEERLESS 
RUBBER TYPEWRITER KEYS 


BSERVANT educators have noted that fa- 
tigue materially lessens pupils’ capacity to 
learn. 


Peerless Rubber Keys are especially designed to 
eliminate this fatigue in typewriting, whether in 
your classes or in the business world. And Peer- 
less Keys increase accuracy, encourage confidence 
—make typing easier alike for beginner and ad- 
vanced student. 


See for yourself iiow Peerless Rubber Typewriter 
Keys help pupils progress. Equip your machines 
with these valuable teaching aids. A sample set 
will be sent you without obligation. 


Special school prize awards of Peerless Keys stim- 
ulating initiative and work can be arranged at 
no charge or obligation to you. Write for 
details. 


EERLESS 


KEY CO.., Inc. 


176 Fulton St. New York City 


MUST SERIOUSLY STUDY 
VARITYPER EQUIPMENT 


Because the VARITYPER principle 
renders obsolete all present-day 
standard writing machines and 
to a large extent will gradually 
replace the latter in the business 
world. 


BRIEFLY, THE REASONS WHy: 


Would you rather have a typewriter with 
just one set of type or a VARITYPER with 
any number of type sets on the one ma- 
chine - - - 


A typewriter with one set spacing between 
characters and between lines or a VARI- 
TYPER with variable spacings between 
characters and between lines - - - 


A typewriter which produces a letter the 
“evenness” of which depends upon the 
smoothness of the operator’s touch, or a 
VARITYPER with its mechanically con- 
trolled keyboard insuring perfect uni- 
formity of impression—(incidentally en- 
abling the VARITYPER to cut stencils far 
superior to those of any other type- 
writer) - - - 


A typewriter which produces a letter 
similar in appearance to millions of others 
coming from identical machines, which 
makes the executive’s letter appear no 
different than that of the humblest clerk, 
or a VARITYPER which permits the exer- 
cise of personal taste in the selection of 
type to suit the purpose aad occasion, thus 
lending a distinction and individuality to 
each letter which could not ordinarily be 
duplicated. 


BUT THE VARITYPER CAN SPEAK FOR ITSELF— 


Let Ir SHOW You 


1 Department, 


Peerless Key Company, Inc., Ed 
176 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and other 
Special information as to how Peerless Keys may be used in 
Business Schools. 


VARITYPER 


WII 2 Lafayette Street 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BustNess Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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This new model, in many remark- 


able ways, brings the Mimeograph 


Process to still higher levels of effi- 
ciency. More completely automatic! 
Takes a full ream of paper at a time. zi 
Positive feed. Needs less attention from 

operator. With greater accuracy it dupli- 

cates form letters, bulletins, maps, charts, 

office forms, etc., by hourly thousands— and 
at small cost. Get particulars from A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago—or in principal cities. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
HICK 


+t 
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THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE [@mmomter] FOR ALL FIGURE WORK 


the low cost way 


In business, as in navigation, safety and profit de- 
mand the locating and charting not only of the 
danger points—the rocks, the reefs and shoals— 
but likewise, the shortest routes to profitable ports. 

Management finds its best and truest chart in a 
broad, searching sales distribution and analysis. 

Always the clerical expense of operating such an 
analysis is reflected in the profit account. And it 
is important, therefore, that the fastest, most direct 
methods be employed. 

Two things essential to high speed distribution 
at low cost, are: 

1. Rapid, accurate addition. 

2. Elimination of the many postings of items 

as in the spread sheet method. 

Comptometer speed, with the Strip Peg Board 
Method, meets these requirements. In combination, 
they lower the cost of accumulating the totals and 


make the expense of numerous postings unneces- 
sary. 

When the strips are shingled across the metal 
pegs on the board, they become, in fact, a “flexible 
spread sheet” from which, by rearrangement, many 
different statistical facts can be drawn without re- 
peating. 

This is one of the ways in which business uses 
the Comptometer and Comptometer operators to 
lower the cost of figure work. 

Many high schools now offer courses in Comp- 
tometer operation. They find an elementary knowl- 
edge of Comptometry valuable to the student. The 
instructors of any one of our great chain of 
Comptometer Schools are at the service of high 
schools, for consultation about Comptometer 
courses and methods of instruction. See your 
phone book under Felt & Tarrant. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1718 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 
CONTROLLED-KEY 


If not 

made by 

Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-Key 
Safeguard 


EG. TRADE MARK 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAt. oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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OUR OPINION 


HERE is no more 


Academic Versus popular miscon- 
ception in the minds of 


Business Subjects 
teachers and_ others 


than that the so-called academic course represents the 
highest type of education and that the business course 
is in some undefined way inferior. It is usual for edu- 
cators to argue that geometry has a disciplinary value 
and that the study of a modern language adds culture 
and intellectual development. 

Teachers of business subjects should know the an- 
swer to such statements. It is given every day in the 
meetings of progressive educators. In the proceedings 
of the Association of the Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland for 1929 
just issued, we find the following: 

“Now, the striking thing about this entire discus- 
sion is that scarcely a word has been said about 
subject matter, as such; no particular kind of sub- 
ject matter has been advocated as essential for the 
preparation of boys and girls to do college work, 
if we make an exception of that skill, the ability to 
read, to use the English language. That raises the 
question whether any particular subject matter does 
have a peculiar disciplinary value. The answer to 
that question has already been given this morning 
by each of the three speakers in different ways. 
Most emphatically, the answer is, first of all, that 
such a claim has not been proved, and most of us - 
are convinced that any such claim has long since 
been disproved.” 

In the theses proposed by the Committee on Sec- 
ondary School Problems appointed by the New York 
Associated Academic Principals, which will be found in 
this issue, attention is directed to Thesis 4 which says, 
“No secondary school subject can be classified as in- 
trinsically disciplinary, cultural or vocational. Each 
subject has any one or all of these values as it func- 
tions in the life of the individual boy or girl.” 

In “Elementary Principles of Education,” by Thorn- 
dike and Gates, we find, “The first fact to consider in 
judging the worth of a study or activity, then, is that 
its value as a means or instrument of education de- 
penas on how the teacher teaches it and what the pupil 
learns from it, not upon what the study or activity is, 
in and of itself.” The authors continue the argument 
by calling attention to the fact that it is a false assump- 
tion to think that “by merely putting a subject in the 
course of study we can put its value into the lives of the 
children.” 

Teachers of business subjects should use these au- 
thoritative statements whenever they meet this old fal- 
lacy that badly needs exploding. 


OR a good many 
years the course 
in business arithmetic 
has been part of the 


The Business 
Arithmetic Problem 


commercial curriculum. 

_ During the past decade, however, with the introduc- 
tion of Junior High Schools and the elimination of 
many topics in business arithmetic which had no prac- 
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tical life values, there has been a tendency in some 
schools to eliminate the course entirely. The situation 
need not necessarily cause teachers to become panicky, 
since it is possible to teach much of the fundamentals 
of business arithmetic in connection with elementary 
business training. Furthermore, as so often happens, 
students have had considerable arithmetic, probably 
without the business application, before they reached the 
upper part of the Junior High School. And so often 
they come to classes in business arithmetic in the ninth 
year with the attitude that they know all the arithmetic 
necessary. It is also true that in general mathematics 
running through the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, 
considerable business arithmetic is offered. 

It may be that we are approaching a time when few 
if any of the more advanced busmess arithmetic prob- 
lems will be taught in the eighth and ninth years. Isn't 
it just possible that a semester of business arithmetic 
offered in the eleventh and twelfth years would be of 
much greater value to students than to attempt to teach 
these more difficult topics so early? 


HIS modern pe- 


The Progress of riod of time has 
often been described as 


Business Education : 
a Business Age. We 


live in a time of American life when Business is prob- 
ably our most dynamic social institution. Business men 
and women of most every community are to be found 
as leaders in the civic life, church life, schdol life, and 
other phases of the total social or group life of the 
community. Business leads in the general advancement 
of American social life. 

In a similar sense, 
Education leads in the general advancement of Ameri- 
can education. While Business leads in our general 
social life, Business Education lags in the leadership of 
our general educational life. Why should this be true? 
Has not Business Education the same great dynamic 
force for general educational progress that Business 
has shown for genera! social advancement? THE 
JourNAL oF Business Epucation believes it has. 
The fundamental lack is one of personnel. While Busi- 
ness likes to enlist in its leadership the best brains of 
our day, Business Education does not always have the 
best ability of our American school system. What 
proportion of our leading American educators are 
business educators, and how does this proportion com- 
pare with that of business teachers to non-business 
teachers ? 

The matter of personnel of high ability and accom- 
plishment is the key problem of business education. 
The solution of this problem will bring to pass an out- 
standing leadership of business education in relation to 
the whole field of American secondary and collegiate 
education. Business Education has the same dynamic 
possibilities of leading the way in the field of education 
as has Business in the field of general social life. And 
such possibilities are certain to be realized as soon as 
Business Education attracts more generally to its ranks 
men and women of highest ability and achievement. 
We believe there are definite indications of a beginning 
of substantial progress in that direction. 


it cannot be said that Business , 
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Edward N. Hurley 


President, American Manufacturer’s Export Association 


S A FORMER chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board during the war, and one who 
thinks that the economic salvation of America lies 
in a growing export trade, Edward N. Hurley of (Turn to page 26) 
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A Financial Education 


In the Public Schools 


The Importance of teaching the use of money to the secon- 
dary school pupil and why big Business endorses it—as 


ODERN edu- 

cation,” de - 
clared C. W.. Barron, 
founder of this publica- 
tion, in one of his last 
public addresses, “has 
not kept pace with the 
progress in science, so- 
cial progress, business 
progress, or financial 
progress”: 

This is a rather start- 
ling remark, and_ its 
echoes have not yet died 
down. In fact, the pres- 
ent business depression 
seeins to have provided 
a sympathetic sounding 
board from which they 
are re-echoing with re- 
newed force. 

More recently, Frank 
P. Jewett, vice-president 
of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., 
is quoted as saying on 
the subject, “What busi- 
ness expects of educa- 
tion” : 

“We of business in the years ahead 
are bound to take a more concretely 
active interest in secondary educa- 
tion than we have in the past, and 
we will profit by the enlarged con- 
tacts which this increasing interest 
brings about.” 

For reasons readily apparent, 
business and education have for 
many years been operating as sepa- 
tate and distinct entities. Of course, 
it is true that business is interested 
in education and that education is in- 
terested in business, and that at cer- 
tain times on certain issues the two 
have joined hands. 

Broadly speaking, the vocational 
educational movement is a business- 
education enterprise. The introduc- 


able. 


tion of home economics, of the so- 
called commercial courses in the high 


written for ‘‘Barron’s’’, a financial magazine. 


By William Leavitt Stoddard 


Executive Vice-President, Council on Economic Education, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


The Council on Economic Education 
is a non-profit Massachusetts corpora- 
tion with no stockholders and a small 
staff, whose energies are devoted to 
introducing and promoting one type 
of education. 


This type of education may be termed 
‘‘money management’’ or personal 
economics ”’. 


The Council is engaged in cooperating 
with public school systems, with com- 
munities, and with individuals in de- 
veloping education of this kind. 
maintains an office in Boston with 
experienced educators regularly avail- 


schools, the safety movement, the 
school savings or thrift movement. 
have all been practical steps of co- 
operation. But at no time, so far as 
the writer can ascertain, has organ- 
ized business sat down at a confer- 
ence table with organized education 
and said: 

You and We should work togeth- 
er. We criticize you for your inade- 
quacies and old-fashioned methods, 
your failure to give youth the train- 
ing which we believe it requires. You 
criticize us for stressing the com- 
miercial aspects of education and for 
asking the schools to turn out only 
efficient workers. Is there not a com- 
mon ground on which we can co- 
operate for our own mutual advan- 
tage as well as for that of the mil- 
lions of boys and girls who go 
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through the sshools out 

into business, into indus- 

try, into commercial and 
professional life each 
year? 

Till recently co-opera- 
tion of this type has not 
been even started, but 
the desirability of it is 

admitted by thoughtful 
and far-sighted men and 
women in the fields of 
business, and education, 
respectively. In at least 
three states in the Union, 
California, New York, 
and Massachusetts, it is 
planned to _ introduce 
into the public schools 
simple elementary 
It courses on economics. A 
“Child and Money Com- 
mittee,” working under 
the auspices of the 
White House Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare, 
is studying existing ex- 
perience and will make 
recommendations on this 
basis for schools and educators. Back 
of this movement, which unless 
more fully explained does not on 
the surface seem to be significant, 
there lies a great deal of discussion, 
research, and study. 

Every business man ‘today, most 
professional men, most intelligent 
members of the community, feel the 
necessity for some knowledge of 
economics. The main material forces 
at work in the world today are those 
of economics. Even the wisest 
scholars do not understand them all 
in their complexity, but there are 
certain elementary facts of econom- 
ics upon which all are agreed and 
which, if generally known and under- 
stood, would have a marked effect 
upon personal, industrial, and social 
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“Waste neither 


economic forces and 
“processes at work in 
the world. The results 


ete 
| | i of this ignorance are 


manifested in many 
ways. One of the most 
striking is the gullibility 
of the public in buying 
worthless “investments.” 
The losses from this ig- 
norance run into enor- 
mous annual figures, 
and there can be no 
doubt that ignorance is 
the main cause of the 
losses. 

Unwise planning of 
family incomes, or in the 
majority of cases no 
planning whatever of 
family expenditures, has 
created a problem not 
only for the average em- 


Time nor Money ploy and his depend- 


but make use of Both” 
Franklin 


= 


A poster used by the National Thrift Committee. 


living. 

It is generally admitted that the 
colleges in their traditional methods 
of teaching economics have made it 
indeed the “dismal science.” Eco- 
nomics is not taught from the point 
of view of concrete fact. There are 
signs that this is changing, but the 
change has not yet been far reaching. 
Schools of business administration 
are in line with new methods, but 
the public schools are far from it. 

The colleges, however, will prob- 
ably never reach the great masses of 
the people. The most effective fash- 
ion in which the great masses of the 
people can be trained is through the 
public schools. Recently a business 
organization made an investigation 
of present instruction in the public 
schools in economics. As might be 
expected, it verified the fact that ex- 
cept for school savings systems, 
which prevail in practically every 
state in the Union, there is no wide- 
spread training in economics and eco- 
nomic thinking. High schools offer 
elective courses in economics, but 
only a small proportion of students 
take the course, and many of the 
texts offered are far beyond the ex- 
perience of the average high-school 
student to understand. 

One of the results of this gap in 
our school systems is that the aver- 
age young man or woman going out 
into self-supporting life from the 
public schools is completely ignorant 
of the most easily understood of the 


ends also but for his 
employer. The writer 
has talked with person- 
nel directors of large 
corporations who are 
eager and anxious to 
make better citizens and 
better employees out of 
their people. 

“In spite of everything we do or 
suggest,” says one executive, “our 
company seems perpetually to have 
to act as big brother to grown-up 
men and women in our employ who 
are always on the edge of serious 
financial troubie. Our wage and sal- 
ary rates are a little better than av- 
erage in the same line in this com- 
munity, but irrespective of that and 
irrespective of the wage or salary 
class of the individual, there always 
seems to be financial grief. When 
we come to analyze cases we find that 
it is not due to riotous living but to 
unplanned living, to unwise invest- 
ment, the general financial ignor- 
ance. 

“T know that this is true of our 
company, and I know that it is true 
of other companies in our industry. 
I believe it to be true of the masses 
of industrial employees and of white- 
collared employees throughout the 
country. If some statistician could 
figure up the total loss of working 
power from this source which drags 
down men and women, I believe that 
he would reveal one of the most stag- 
gering wastes in the country.” 


A closed book 


Stating that bad use of money is 
one of the greatest sources of waste 
in this country, Prof. T. N. Carver, 
of the Harvard Economics Depart- 
ment, declares that anything which 


can be done to reduce that leak will 
be of great advantage to the whole 
people. 

Bad use of money comes from the 
lack of two things: lack of knowledge 
or lack of common sense in the appli- 
cation of knowledge. Most of it 
comes from lack of knowledge, 
which is curable, while lack of com- 
mon sense cannot be assisted. Every 
investment and commercial banker is 
familiar with the otherwise well-in- 
formed men and women who seek 
his advice not only on investments 
but also on some of the simplest of 
money matters. The whole realm of 
money and finance is a closed book 
to a great many people, and because 
of this, plus the fact that many have 
a false sense of pride which prevents 
them from going to headquarters for 
information, they blunder along in 
the dark with a total wastage of 
money. which must be, year in and 
year out, enormous. 


The wise use of income 


Careful inquiry and investigation 
has revealed the fact that educators, 
economists, and business leaders 
have come to the belief that the mere 
teaching of savings in the public 
schools, excellent and important as it 
is, does not go far enough. The sav- 
ing habit is a good one, but the sav- 
ings banks themselves realize that it 
is a mistake for the schools to 
emphasize the saving of money un- 
less they also teach something about 
the other uses of money, including, 
of course, the vital subject of care- 


(Continued on page 42) 


PLAN YOUR FUTURE 
fr SUCCESS~ 
HAP PINESS 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


Savings banks and welfare organizations 
are behind a movement to promote bet- 
ter income management. 
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Comparative studies in labor and marketing methods are open to research. 


What Business Research Can 
I Do This Summer? 


Problems in the Field of Marketing 


By James W. Martin 


Director, Bureau of Business Research, University of Kentucky, 


Part I 


THIRD CLASS of projects, 
which is very fruitful at the 
present time, may be designated as 
marketing problems. Most of the 
general investigations of this sort are 
impractical in the absence of good 
library facilities. A few, however, 
may offer opportunities. One that is 
especially interesting for the person 
(quipped with some legal knowledge 
and a law library is “new methods 
of defining unfair competition.” 
Then, a more restricted type of 
problem, having to do with market 
Policies in a given locality, usually 
offers more generous opportunity. 
Samples are: purchasing policies of 
local dry goods retailers—or retail- 
ets of some other class or of manu- 
facturers of a particular kind—with 
special reference to the prevalence 
or absence of hand-to-mouth buying ; 


Lexington, Ky. 


sources of supply of raw materials 
for the flour or other mills of the 
city of A, with special reference to 
the influence of traffic factors; or, 
methods and price policies used in 
marketing coal produced in the C 
field. The attack in each of these 
cases would of course involve a study 
of private business records. 

But in certain respects more defi- 
nitely localized projects promise to 
be more interesting. “An analysis 
of the factors determining the com- 
mercial activity of the City A” is a 
sample of a problem which, though a 
little vague, is exceedingly interest- 
ing. Another similar subject is, 
“factors determining the area for 
which the City of A is a jobbing 
center.” A _ significant study could 
be made of the menus chosen by pa- 
trons of restaurants, cafeterias, or 
drug-store lunch counters. Another 
of interest would be a_ statistical 
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analysis of, say, Woolworth store 
patrons by sex, race, probable so- 
cial class, dress, etc. One more of 
the same general type would be a 
study of newspaper advertising. 
This type of investigation would be 
most interesting if it were compara- 
tive. For example, the advertising 
of 1928 might be compared with that 
of 1908 or that in the local daily 
compared with that in the New York 
Times. Still another type of mar- 
ket study might be one dealing with 
merchandising, advertising, and sell- 
ing policies of a particular large lo- 
cal concern. 

Many possible studies in the labor 
field need to be made. Only two 
types will be suggested here. The 
first is an anlysis of the labor policy 
of a particular large local concern— 
one engaged in manufacturing, min- 
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ing, or merchandising. Such an in- 
vestigation ought to be undertaken 
only by a person who has had gen- 
erous training in labor economics, 
and it will of course require study of 
comparative conditioris elsewhere. 
However, the bulk of the study can 
be made by interviews with employ- 
ers, employees, and customers of 
these two classes, supplemented by a 
study of the records of the concern. 

The second type of study in the 
field of labor would be feasible only 
in one of the large industrial centers. 
It would be an investigation of all 
or of certain phases of labor legis- 
lation in the light of administration 
in a particular community. For ex- 
ample, a study of the workmen’s 
compensation legislation and admin- 
istration indeed ought to prove very 
fruitful. 

By all odds the most interesting 
undertaking in research for many 
teachers of commercial work is the 
problem that involves a search for 
means for improving business edu- 
cation. Fruitful projects are plenti- 
ful. One class includes the study of 
curricula. It would be very inter- 
esting to know just how the curric- 
ula for business students are organ- 
ized in the high schools of any par- 
ticular state." Or one might com- 
pare the curricula of all high schools 
offering commercial work through- 
out the country. Such a study has 
already been made, but it is now out 
of date. Still a third inviting prob- 
lem is that of analyzing the situation 
in one’s own school to find out how 
well the curriculum for commercial 
students conforms to recent theory 
and best practice. However, this 
type of study could be made only by 


one who has library equipment. 


Research teaching problems 


A second group of studies, per- 
haps even more attractive, centers 
around teaching method. For exam- 
ple, a statistical analysis of student 
errors in typewriting followed by a 
series of carefully controlled experi- 
ments to ascertain the best methods 
of overcoming them would be a real 
contribution to teaching method. Or 
it would be possible to ascertain by 
carefully controlled experimentation 
the best methods of teaching the 
typewriter keyboard. On this proj- 
ect, a Kansas high school teacher 
has apparently considerable 
progress. Likewise it would be pos- 
sible to determine by carefully con- 
trolled experimentation the most ef- 
fective size of a class in accounting. 


All of the projects dealing with - 


teaching method, however, necessi- 
tate considerable library work of a 
preliminary character. 


In conclusion, let me reiterate cer- 
(1) Research, 
while important, is by no means the 
whole of our commercial education 
(2) Whatever investiga- 
tion is undertaken should normally 
have the supervision of a productive 
(3) In general, research in 
business and in business education 


tain fundamentals. 
problem. 


scholar. 


Has the 
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must be empirical if it is to have 
large importance. And (4), if an 
investigation is to be worth while, 
it must be undertaken because it jg 
interesting and promises valuable re. 
sults rather than solely for the rea. 
son that it offers an easy method 
of meeting some university's degree 
requirements. 


‘‘Clerical Mill’’ a Place 


nomics? 


By Mrs. Jewell Spinks 


Supervisor, Tyler Commercial College, Tyler, Texas 


CAREFUL reading of the two 


articles appearing in the May 
issue of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 


Epucation—“Our Clerical Mills,” 
by Professor H. G. Shields, and “~ 


Reply to Professor Shields,” by Dr. 


Paul S. Lomax—leads me to believe 


that neither has covered the entire 
field in their very able analyses. 


If these gentlemen will only stop 
to analyze the real cause of the un- 


usual flocking to the commercial 
schools in 1920, they will agree in- 
stantly that this period should be left 


il 
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out of all discussion of the normal 
growth or the decline of the private 
business school enrollment. This was 
a period of highest inflation in prices 
due to the World War, as well as of 
the greatest drain on suitable em- 
ployees for business offices. Of 
course, if youth looks about and sees 
good positions to be filled, the natural 
consequence is a preparation on the 
part of youth for the positions. 
Professor Shields deplores the fact 
that the private business school gives 
technical training to the exclusion of 


| 
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A survey of the high school and junior college problems will show that it is stand- 
ardization of instruction and courses rol made these institutions worthy of 
appro 
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economic education. I do not be- 
lieve that this arraignment is true 
entirely, though I admit that the skill 
subjects do occupy a great part of 
the time of both instructors and 
pupils. 

The average commercial student 
either in a high school or in a pri- 
vate business school has a limited 
amount of time and capital to invest. 

In most cases it is necessary that 
the student finish his study as soon as 
is possible and get out to work, thus 
becoming economically independent. 
If this wage earner becomes more 
efficient and can in time take care 
of others, he has accomplished some- 
thing that is really worth while. 

It may be that the worker so 
trained will never be a captain of in- 
dustry; but it is also true that cap- 
tains could not steer ships into safe 
waters if workmen were not at their 
jobs day and night. 


Those who learn the details 


It seems to me that a School of 
Commerce operated in connection 
with a university should mould the 
men who direct the craft. Buc is 
its work any more important or any 
more dignified than the work of a 
small commercial college that trains 
the clerks, the bookkeepers, the ac- 
countants, the typists, the stenog- 
raphers ? 

The boy or the girl who is enrolled 
in “Our Clerical Mills” would other- 
wise in all probability be left to fill 
the ranks of the unemployed. It is 
my opinion that the collegiate schools 
of business should look ahead and 
get a vision of the business situation 
and train their students to be the 
leaders who can meet and solve the 
problems that shall rise on the mor- 
row. Then indeed may such collegi- 
ate schools of business say to Busi- 
ness, “Here are the solutions to your 
problems; we have worked them out 
in our laboratories, and we offer 
them to you in all good faith.” 

It may be true that the children of 
the less-favored economic groups are 
receiving more skill work and less of 
the work that will give them light on 
economic problems. But it is also 
true that oftentimes the child so char- 
acterized has only sufficient money to 
enable him to take a course that will 
cover a period of a few months, and 
he must then find employment. The 
school that can give this boy the nec- 
essary tool to become a wage earner 
on his limited capital has accom- 
plished more than if it had said to 
him, “No, my aim is not to train 
vour fingers but to teach you to rea- 
son along broad lines, to so train 


(Continued on page 47) 


Do You Teach Economics? 


A test given by the Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City, to its 
Hunter College Graduates 


Part I 


OU are assigned to teach a lesson on the “Dis- 
advantages of Division of Labor and how these 
may be overcome.” 

1. How would you proceed to make the class feel 
that this topic was worth while studying? 

2. How would you connect this lesson with the 
previous lesson on the “Advantages of the Division of 
Labor”? 

3. How would you proceed to drill the class on 
the material taught during the period? 

4. How would you proceed to make the class 
feel the social obligation to overcome the disadvan- 
tages of division of labor, so far as it is possible, if 
they would enjoy its advantages? 

You are assigned to teach the “Reconciliation of 
the Abstinence and Productivity Theories of 
Interest.” 

5. What material would you place on the black- 
board in teaching this topic? 

6. In the development, a pupil asked you to ex- 
plain why although your presentation seems to point 
to a single price for capital, yet government bonds, 
to take a particular instance, have so many different 
rates of interest. What would you do? 

7. Another pupil calls attention to the fact that 
no payment for abstinence can be involved in a large 
number of savings bank accounts as most of them 
are made by a large number of poor people to provide 
funds for sickness and funeral expenses which form- 
erly were hoarded in the old teapot. What would you 
do? 

Part II 


8. Outline a plan for coaching a group of back- 
ward pupils which you meet for an extra period atter 
school one day a week from the eleventh to the nine- 
teenth week of the term. 

9g. Why should economics be taught in the gen- 
eral high schools of New York City? Why should it 
be taught in the commercial high schools? 

10. Explain the statement:—‘‘The project idea, 
applied with the kind of wooden indifference that 
generally characterizes the older methods, will be no 
more useful than they have been.”—Dawson. 

11. Prepare two examination questions on the 
topic you taught, one to be a theory question suitable 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Does Business Want 
School 


URING the past year I have re- 

ceived numerous inquiries from 
the high schools which were contem- 
plating offering courses in the field 
of marketing, including salesman- 
ship, advertising and retailing. The 
inquirers seemed uncertain that busi- 
ness firms favored such courses, and 
they were anxious to know what 
other schools were doing in these 
subjects. 

In order to answer such inquiries 
with something more reliable than 
mere opinion based on observation, 
an investigation was undertaken. It 
was soon realized that if any value 
could be attached to such a survey 
this survey should cover all possible 
sources and strongholds of the teach- 
ing of salesmanship. And so I sur- 
veyed four groups of insti- 
tutions—manufacturing and 
jobbing firms, large retail 
firms, high schools, and 
commercial teacher train- 
ing institutions. 

From the large corpora- 
tions, national in the scope 
of their enterprise, I sought 
information on the stand- 
ards they set for their sales- 
people, the educational 
preparation required for 
their salesmen, the training 
they gave within their own 
organizations, subjects 
taught, subjects most nec- 
essary, and lastly, their atti- 
tude toward the teaching 
of the marketing subjects 

in high schools. 


Manufacturers give opinions 


Fifty-one percent of the question- 
naires sent to manufacturers and 
jobbers were answered, replies com- 
ing from thirty-eight organizations, 
such as the Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Halsey Stuart & Co., Felt and Tar- 
rant Mfg. Co., Swift & Co., Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., Strathmore Paper 
Co., Chevrolet Division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Ford Motor Co., 
Buick Motor Co., J. B. Ford and 
Co., Mennen Co., Remington Rand 
Business Service, Dictaphone Sales 


foregoing : 
dently believe that special training 
for sales work is essential. 
ly, because the proper training need- 
ed for this work is not being given 
in the schools, the organizations are 
forced to give the training them- 
selves. 
that, whereas comparatively few cor- 
porations find it necessary to offer 
special training courses for newly 
employed bookkeepers or stenograph- 
ers, they do find it necessary to of- 
fer training courses for newly em- 


By R. G. Walters 


Lecturer in Marketing, University of Cincinnati 


Corp., E. R. Squibb and Sons, 
Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Co., Proc- 
tor and Gamble, Frigidaire Corp., 
National Cash Register Co., Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., the Parker 
Pen Co., and others. 

Of these 38 concerns employing 
thousands of salesmen only one re- 
quired graduation from college of its 
salesmen. Twenty-one asked for 
high school graduation and 12 ac- 
cepted less than graduation from 
high school. The one corporation 
which required a college or univer- 
sity education sells a technical article, 
a knowledge of which virtually de- 
mands technical training. 

Twenty-seven of these organiza- 
tions employ inexperienced sales- 
people, or 77 per cent. But 94 per 


Jobbing Firms 


38 corporations were surveyed 
91% favored the teaching of salesmanship in schools 


60% required high school graduation 
1 uired college or university graduation 
1, employed inexperienced salespeople 
94% give training to new sales; 
an indefinite period of 


reports 3 weeks’ training 
1 reports 2 weeks’ traini: 


66% give a course in salesmanship to all new salesmen 


cent give special training to the new 
salesmen they employ. 


Two facts are evident from the 
First, large firms evi- 


Second- 


It is certainly significant 


20 


ployed 

The time devoted to such training 
varies greatly, with a majority of 
firms reporting a training period of 
from six months upward. One organ- 
ization reports that it gives but two 
weeks of training. Two others state 


that in 


salespeople. 


addition to a definite period 


for new salesmen they offer more or 


less of 


a continuous training for 


their experienced men. Another or- 
ganization conducts its training on a 
correspondence school basis, the sales- 
man taking his work while away from 
the home office and on the road. 


Salesmanship as a subject 


ranks first 


A majority of the organizations 


reported 


Status of Salesmanship In Manufacturing and 


that during the general 
training period new sales- 
men were taught the prin- 
ciples and practice of sales- 
manship. Twenty-three of 
the thirty-eight organiza- 
tions reported this. The 
history and nature of the 
product to be sold ranked 
second as a subject to be 
learned during the special 
training period. Other 
training mentioned in order 
of importance by several 
organizations included : Or- 
ganization Policy, Use of 
Product, Report Forms, 
Credit, History of Organi- 
zation, Finance and Eco- 
nomics—these latter two 
subjects were reported 


from only two firms. One corpora- 
tion stated that its training work 
for new salesmen consists entirely 
of a training course in the factory. 


Significant in this matter of sub- 


jects taught is the fact that the twen- 
ty-three corporations, or 66 per cent, 
give a course in salesmanship to all 
new salesmen. Several of these con- 
cerns listed the topics covered in 
their courses in salesmanship, and 
these topics conform in a general 
way with the courses which high 
schools are giving. 
form a strong argument for the in- 
clusion of the subject of salesman- 
ship in the business curriculum, for 
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Salesmanship lectures 


there is little reason to doubt that 
most corporations would be glad to 
be relieved of the necessity of offer- 
ing courses in salesmanship. 

In this survey we were also able 
to determine with a certain degree of 
accuracy what personal characteris- 
tics the sales organizations would 
like to see developed in their sales- 
men. Using the reported weaknesses 
found in salespeople we notice that 
alack of knowledge of human nature 
came first’ with inability to prepare 
reports running a close second. 
Other personal salesmanship qualities 
found lacking were reported as In- 
dustry, Initiative, Good English, 
Ability to Write Sales Letters, Self- 
Confidence, Courtesy, Neatness in 
Personal Appearance. 


Principles of salesmanship favored 


In answer to the question frequent- 
ly raised by teachers, “Do business 
men believe that salesmanship should 
be taught?”, the answer, “Yes” 
comes from twenty-eight of the thir- 
ty-eight organizations confronted 
with the problem of securing ade- 
quate salesmen. Only one organiza- 
tion did not favor it. Several sug- 
gested that the salesmanship courses 
be practical rather than theoretical. 
But this overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of courses of salesmanship in 
the schools should be given careful 
consideration. For after all, com- 
mercial education must be adapted to 
the needs of the business world if it 
is to be considered thoroughly suc- 
cessful. 

Teachers have frequently been un- 
decided on the subjects in the field 
of marketing which are of value to 
a student preparing to enter sales 


are popular with large organizations 


work. Four subjects now taught in 
the high school may be considered 
as marketing subjects—salesmanship. 
advertising, retailing, and business 
letter writing, including the writing 
of sales letters. The organizations 
surveyed were asked which of these 
subjects, or courses, they believed 
would be beneficial to students who 
might become salesmen. 


The largest number of replies fa- 
vored Principles of Salesmanship, 
next came Advertising, then Business 
Letter Writing and last, Retailing. 
That few firms favor Retailing is to 
be expected, since comparatively few 
of this group of organizations sell 
direct to the consumer. 


In conducting this survey among 
the manufacturers and jobbers I was 
offered suggestions or statements of 
experiences from the organizations 
who cooperated. The following are 
typical of the suggestions received: 


“The principles of selling could 
well be taught in schools and col- 
leges. We realize such a course 
would be general, but it would lay 
a foundation for business success 
later in life.’—The Parker Pen Co. 


“In order to sell successfully, each 
salesman (of Elliott-Fisher Ma- 
chines) must be trained to a point 
where he is able to gain entrance to 
his prospects’ offices; to make com- 
plete studies of his prospects’ pres- 
ent record-writing methods and rout- 
ing; to prepare practical, time, labor, 
and money saving solutions to the 
problems found; to intelligently and 
clearly present these solutions to the 
prospects involved; to sell the ma- 
chines associated with the solutions, 
and then, to properly handle all de- 
tails connected with installations so 


as to insure complete 
satisfaction on the part 
of the customers. 

“Thus, it will be no- 
ticed that the salesman 
must be both a sales- 
man and a _ practical, 
constructive account- 
ant. Although a 
knowledge of technical 
accounting is helpful, 
it is not essential. As 
a matter of fact, the 
most important quali- 
fication is that of sales- 
manship. The account- 
ing knowledge neces- 
sary can easily be 
taught, but unless the 
man is a salesman, ac- 
counting knowledge is 
of no avail. 

“Briefly, the course 
may be divided into 
two major divisions— 
one dealing with fundamental product 
information, and the other with an 
exposition of scientific selling prin- 
ciples as they specifically relate to the 
sale of Elliott-Fisher products. 

“The product information de- 
scribes all basic equipments in the 
Elliott-Fisher line, with comprehen- 
sive information concerning the un- 
derlying principles and advantages 
of their commercial application. 

“The scientific selling principles 
center around a Standard Sales Pro- 
cedure, which incorporates every 
major step, in proper sequence, that 
is taken in every Elliott-Fisher sale 
that originates with a canvass call.” 
—Ceneral Office Equipment Corpo- 


ration. 


Develops personality 


“We certainly advocate the teach- 
ing of salesmanship in schools and 
colleges because man needs sales 
training whether he intends to sell 
or not. It enables him to get along 
much better with society.”—Reo Mo- 
tor Car Company. 

“We have selling manuals, sug- 
gested selling demonstrations, and a 
special picture service to assist in 
training salesmen.”—Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co. 

“We have two courses of instruc- 
tion available for school training pur- 
poses.” —Chevrolet Motor Co. 

“The subject is one in which we 
are very much interested and are now 
trying to develop ways and means to 
bring about a more formal and regu- 
lar training of men for our sales 
forces and to institute a course of 
training for those already in the or- 
ganization.” —Pittsburgh Plate’ Glass 
Co. 
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Retail Stores 


A large percentage of drop-outs 
as well as graduates of commercial 
departments secure jobs in retail 
stores, and an increasing number of 
schools are preparing students for 
retail work. I believe, therefore, that 
the investigation which was made of 
retail stores will be of particular in- 
terest to commercial educators. 

The following are among the 
thirty-one retail firms who cooperat- 
ed in this survey by returning a ques- 
tionnaire sent to them: R.H. Macy 
& Co., New York City; Lord and 
Taylor, New York City; L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Marshall Field, Chicago, Ill.; Mont- 
gomery Ward and Co., 
Chicago; William Filene’s 
Sons Co., Boston; J. L. 
Hudson Co., Detroit; Alms 
and Doepkes, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; The Dow Drug Co., 
Cincinnati; Snellenberg’s 
department store, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Joseph Horne 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa:; The 
Bon Marche, Seattle, 
Wash.; Miller and Rhoads, 
Richmond, Va.; Kaufmann 
Clothing Co., Lexington, 
Ky.; Rorabaugh - Brown, 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; 

John Taylor Dry Goods 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Although an effort is be- 
ing made by a number of 
high schools to prepare 
graduates for retail store 
work, it is evident that far 
fewer high school graduates 
are entering retail work 
than can be used. Out of the thirty- 
one stores surveyed twenty-four of 
them are employing salespeople with 
less than a high-school education. 
Ten stores require high school 
graduation or better, and seven ac- 
cept less but prefer more than a 
high school graduation. 


Special training for retail work 


The following statement made by 
the H. and S. Pogue Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is typical of a num- 
ber of such statements received, and 
it is indicative of the attitude of de- 
partment stores toward the educa- 
tional requirements of their em- 
ployees : 

“The Pogue Company is employ- 
ing more and more high school and 
college people. Experience is not 
rated so high by our employment 
department as are character, intelli- 
gence and training.” 

It will be marked that 94 per cent 
of the firms interviewed employ in- 
experienced salesmen. This infor- 


* mation will be of value mainly to 
schools now using a part-time co- 
operative plan, or those contemplat- 
ing the use of this plan. 

The fact that 94 per cent also give 
special training to new salespeople 
indicates an overwhelming sentiment 
in favor of special training for those 
entering retail sales work. It is rea- 
sonable to believe that stores would 
be glad to have schools take over part 
of the burden of training young peo- 
ple for such work. In the twenty- 
nine stores where special training is 
given the time spent in such work 
varies from two hours to several 
days’ time. Six stores give twenty- 
four hours of training. 

Schools now offering training for 


What the Retail Stores Think of Salesmanship 


31 retail stores reported their policies 
970%, favored the tc.ching of salesmanship in schools 


94% employ inexperienced salespeople 


24 firms employ salespeople with less than high schoo! education 


7 firms required high schoo! graduation 


7 firms accepted less but preferred more than a high school education 


3 firms preferred college or university education 
29 firms employ inexperienced salespeople 
2 firms do not employ inexperienced salespeople 
29 firms give special training to new salespeople 
2 firms do not give special training to new salespeople 
5 stores give an indefinite period of training 
3 stores give 48 hours of training 
1 store gives 36 hours of training 
| store gives 30 hours of training 
{ store gives 28 hours of training 
6 stores give 24 hours of training 
2 stores give 18 hours of training 
1 store gives 10 hours of training 
2 stores give 9 hours of training 
2 stores give 8 hours of training 
1 store gives 6 hours of training 
2 stores give 4 hours of training 
| store gives 3 hours of training 
1 store gives 2 hours of training 


retail store work, or those which are 
planning to offer such training, are 
naturally interested in the subject 
matter studied by new employees in 
the courses offered by the stores. 
According to the survey, with twen- 
ty-four stores teaching Salesman- 
ship, sixteen teaching the Store’s 
System, and thirteen teaching Mer- 
chandising, we find still others teach- 
ing Firm Policies, English, Fashions, 
Color and Design, Store Etiquette, 
Mathematics and Stockkeeping. 

Of the foregoing subjects, sales- 
manship, English, store etiquette and 
mathematics can all be taught in the 
high school, thus leaving matters of a 
very special nature for the store 
training course. The following sug- 
gestion from N. Snellenberg & Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia bares this idea: 
“We would suggest that salespeople 
be trained in store etiquette. Most 
stores have rules of conduct for their 
employees which are really a matter 
of “store manners.” The average 
salesperson seems to feel that these 


“rules” are to be broken, as yoy 
know. But etiquette is quite a differ. 
ent thing, and we are more interest. 
ed in it for obvious reasons.” 


Salesmanship and human nature 


These stores were asked to report 
what they considered to be the great. 
est personal and educational weak. 
nesses of young salespeople. Virtu. 
ally all of them named a lack of 
knowledge of human nature and an 
inability to use good English. Next 
in line came deficiencies in the abil- 
ity to prepare sales slips and reports, 
carelessness in personal appearance, 
poor in arithmetic, lack of initiative, 
lack of courtesy, lack of industry, 
and lack of self confidence. 

Most of these weaknesses 
can be eliminated by proper 
training in the high school, 
A course in the general 
principles of salesmanship, 
for instance, will increase 
the student’s knowledge of 
human nature, will give 
him a better idea of how to 
prepare reports and_ sales 
slips, and will make him 
see the need for care in his 
personal appearance. A 
well-planned course of 
study should certainly elim- 
inate the criticism regard- 
ing English and arithmetic. 

The stores are thoroughly 
in sympathy with the idea 
that the schools should 
teach subjects in the field 
of selling. When asked the 
question, “Do vou advocate 
the teaching of salesman- 
ship and related subjects in 
schools?” twenty-eight of the thirty- 
one stores replied that they did. A 
single store did not favor it. Two 
stores thought that the subject should 
be taught in a practical manner. Such 
a response seems to indicate very 
clearly that retail stores are thorough- 
ly convinced that the offering of 
salesmanship courses in the schools 
is a splendid thing. 

Since, out of the thirty-one stores 
interviewed, twenty-nine favored 
salesmanship, twenty-three favored 
retailing, and twelve favored adver- 
tising, it can be seen at once that a 


number of the stores favor the teach- 


ing of both general principles of 
salesmanship and retailing. Most of 
the stores that advocated the teach- 
ing of advertising were in favor of 
both the other subjects. 

The Rike-Kumler Company. of 
Dayton, Ohio, says that courses in 
retailing and advertising should be 
given in colleges only, although it 
favors the teaching of salesmanship 


(Continued on page 33) 
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HE reason for giving a clerical 
training, or a preparatory, vo- 
cational training which fits pupils for 
tusiness positions that are not of the 
senographic, bookkeeping, or retail 
glling types lays claim to two fun- 
damental facts: there are individual 
differences in abilities, aptitudes and 
interests of pupils, and there is a 
wide range of business occupations 
with diversified needs. 

At present the practice of train- 
ing practically all commercial pupils 
for positions as stenographers or 
hookkeepers is far too common, re- 
gardiess of their mental equipment 
or lack of particular aptitude for this 
type of work. It need not be dem- 
onstrated that stenography, or book- 
keeping, requires an equipment of 
very special abilities. That the great 
majority of commercial pupils do not 
develop these abilities to a market- 
able degree is evident to anyone fa- 
miliar with the public school situa- 
tion. 

Yet these same pupils who may, 
for instance, be lacking in the lan- 
guage sense or mental alertness de- 
manded of a stenographer, need not 
be barred from successful participa- 
tion in business. Is there not a mul- 
tiplicity of office occupations open to 
clerical workers in the systems of 
modern business? To send pupils 
into offices untrained to do work 
for which they could be trained in 
high school is to subject them to un- 
necessary discouragement and prob- 
able failure. It is quite possible for 
the high school to provide training 
in many of the skills demanded of 
the clerical worker—mailing, dupli- 
cating, filing, calculating machine 
work, billing, telephoning, etc. 


The apprentice is no longer 
popular 

That business demands trained 
workers because of its increasing 
complexity and specialization elimi- 
nates the possibility of the appren- 
ticeship method of training. In so 
far, then, as is consonant with the 
fundamental objectives of secondary 
education, this clerical trairsng 
should be provided in the schools. 


Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. 


By Avis Kingston 


The wide range of office positions 
prompts the author of this article 
to suggest that the secondary 
schools have not yet provided for 
the training of pupils for this group 
of business activities. Miss King- 
ston believes that clerical training 
should have a place of equal im- 
portance with the traditional fields. 


The Clerical Course As a Major 


Give it a distinct place in the secondary Business curriculum 


“In employing office workers, busi- 
ness men will give the preference to 
the trained people as against un- 
trained applicants. ... If as is in- 
dicated, much of the fundamental 
training can be done in school why 
should it not—in the interest of a 
wider range of training from which 
pupils may choose—be done there?” 
says Protessor F. G. Nichols of 
Harvard University. 

Quoting again from Professor 
Nichols: “At the present time there 
are about a million boys and girls 
who are pursuing more or less con- 
ventional business courses in public 
and private secondary _ schools. 
Within a comparatively short time 
all of these pupils will be absorbed 
by business. Many of them will 
have majored in bookkeeping and 
shorthand. Experience shows that 
only a small part of them will be 
successful in these two kinds of 
work. Experience also shows that 
many of those who will not qualify 
for these two types of work will 
succeed better in the positions they 
do get if they are trained for clerical 
types of office work.” 


Training for the majority 


It is an axiom of democratic edu- 
cation that such training should be 
provided as will best fit each pupil 
to find his place’ in society and suc- 
cessfully fill that place. This implies 
that. as far as commercial training 
is concerned, an adequate vocational 
preparation for such commercial 
lines of work as may be shown to be 
major commercial occupations should 
be provided—granting, of course, 
that the training is possible in high 
school. 

When the vast majority of com- 
mercial workers are clerical workers 
of the general type—not bookkeep- 
ers or stenographers—it is obvious 
that among the major specializations 
offered in a differentiated curricu- . 
lum, clerical training should have a 
place of equal importance with the 
traditional fields. If all our voca- 
tional guidance, try-out experiences, 
school records, and special aptitude 
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tests seem to reveal the unfitness of 
certain pupils for stenographic, book- 
keeping, or retail selling work, there 
should be an opportunity along an- 
other line where the particular in- 
terests, aptitudes, and natural abili- 
ties of these pupils can function suc- 
cessfully. Such an opportunity may 
be found in offering a fourth special- 
ization, clerical training. And it can 
be offered as an equivalent to the 
other three, but independent of them. 

Such an offering would serve a 
double purpose: first, it would pro- 
vide general training for those who 
will go into offices where they will 
use many of the skills taught; and 
second, it would serve to discover 
and develop expertness in a particu- 
lar line. With regard to this second 
purpose it should be mentioned that 
no curriculum offered in the high 
school is richer in vocational guid- 
ance values and try-out experiences 
than the clerical training work. 

In going through 
the various units of 
work that make up 
this proposed clerical 
training curriculum, a 
pupil soon discovers 
in which unit he is 
most interested and 
the one for which he 
has a particular apti- 
tude. In such cases 
it should be possible 
for pupils to devote 
extra time and effort 
so that their skill in 
certain units may be 
developed to the de- 
gree of expertness. 

It is proposed that 
the clerical training 
specialization be or- 
ganized on a basis of twelve units of 
work based upon the clerical duties 
performed by office workers. Thus 
it will be seen that the work is or- 
ganized to meet the requirements of 
actual clerical positions on an intel- 
ligent job analysis basis. The units 
proposed are: 

Calculating machine unit 

Recording unit 

_Merchandise clerical unit 

General clerical unit 

Filing and Indexing unit 

Cashier unit 

Typing unit 

Correspondence unit 

Mail handling unit 

Duplicating unit 

Billing unit 

Dictating machine unit 

That the program of work should 

be very flexible goes without saying. 
To accomplish the definite vocational 
objectives sought in the course, the 
job sheet method of instruction in 
the above units is employed. Lesson 
sheets are worked out based on job 
analyses of actual office duties and 


the accompanying skills to be devel- 
oped. The pupil goes through the 
job sheets for each unit, demonstrates 
his ability to handle the work of the 
unit by means of progress or effi- 
ciency tests, and then before passing 
to the next unit, instructs the pupil 
who follows him in the unit he is 
leaving. 

Developing a marketable skill 

All this work should be given on 
a full credit basis, with appropriate 
home-work accompanying class prac- 
tice in each unit. Since it is impos- 
sible to reproduce actual office con- 
ditions in school, it is essential, for 
the best results in this as in other 
commercial fields, that cooperative 
work be provided whereby the pupil 
may have the benefit of actual busi- 
ness contacts while he is still in the 
training stage. His ability to func- 
tion on the job may be demonstrated 
before the preparatory period is fin- 
ished. 


Clerical training—that’s all 


One of the great advantages of 
this specialization is the possibility 
which it offers for cross-over. Pu- 
pils who have made a beginning in 
one of the other specializations and 
find themselves so unsuited to the 
work as to make continuance in the 
first choice a waste of time, should 
be permitted and encouraged to 
change to the clerical training course 
at any time. This is the only course 
where this would’ be possible because 
no other course permits of such flexi- 
bility; and furthermore, in none of 
the other specializations is it possi- 
ble to develop in one year, or even 
less, sufficient skill to meet business 
requirements. A year of stenog- 
raphy is practically useless from the 
business point of view, but a year of 
clerical training may develop several 
marketable skills. 

There is another possibility to be 
considered in connection with the 
clerical training work. Clerical 
training may be a supporting course 


‘the billing unit. 


for stenography or bookkeeping 
Much of a stenographer’s time js 
spent in other duties than receivin 
and transcribing dictation. There 
are many other skills for which 
training can be given and which are 
required of the stenographer, For 
example; handling mail, filing and 
indexing, duplicating machine work, 
etc. The time usually allowed for 
shorthand and typewriting is not ade- 
quate for the acquisition of chese ad- 
ditional skills expected of the ste- 
nographer, and for that reason cleri- 
cal training on a minimum of three 
periods a week at least, for the last 
year, is advocated for all those ma- 
joring in stenography. They, of 
course, would be expected to concen- 
trate on certain of the twelve units 
which are allied with stenographic 
work, as the filing and indexing unit, 
the typing unit, the correspondence 
unit, the mail handling unit, the du- 
plicating unit, the dictating machine 
unit, and the telephone 
unit. 

In addition, then, to 
developing skills use- 
ful for the stenog- 
rapher, clerical train- 
ing as a_ supporting 
course may be valu- 
able especially if co- 
operative work is pro- 
vided, in ‘minimizing 
the pupils’ greenness 
and enabling them to 
fit into the office at- 
mosphere and_ adapt 
themselves to business 
organization.” 

The reasons for 
clerical training as an 
adjunct of the sten- 
ographic course are 
also. true of the bookkeeping 
course. At the present time the 
tendency is to teach bookkeeping as 
the science of accounts, rather than, 
as in the past, as the art of handling 
business papers. Whatever may be 
lost in this shift from principles to 
science may be more than made up 
by giving the bookkeeping pupils a 
clerical training course, supplemen- 
tary to their bookkeeping major, 
which they can be given the oppor- 
tunity to concentrate on the units al- 
lied with bookkeeping. These units 
are the calculating and bookkeeping 
machine units, the recording unit, and 


The opportunity school 


Few will question the desirability 
of the opportunity school plan in 
connection with secondary educa- 
tion. Its feasibility, however, im 
many lines of commercial work 1s 
very questionable. The clerical 


(Continued on page 33) 
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: iM method set down in the Miller-Dictaphone System of 
dapt typewriting instruction. 
Bis Prof. Charles Miller, LLB., LLM., formerly of Colum- 
for bia University, proved this in his first early experiments 
S an of combining “visual” and “auditory” instruction. The 
soll two, as a “unit,” register clearly, quickly and indelibly, 
ie on the senses of receptivity. 
the Today, the Miller-Dictaphone System represents the 
tex most practical means of Typewriting training. A com- 
ling bination of text-book learning with direct dictation! 
be It gives each student the equivalent of individual in- 
| to struction. The direct, or auditory phase, is produced 
4 via permanent practice records, in a complete graded 
fe set, “played” on reproducing Dictaphones, and directed 
in to the students’ ears through a remarkable multiple- 
or- tube system. 
ol Write us that you are interested and we will gladly 
ing furnish you with complete data on this modern “two- 
nd in-one” method. 
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Edward N. 


(Continued from page 14) 
Chicago is trying to make business 
men in different parts of the United 
States conscious of the importance 
of foreign trade. He is likewise par- 
ticularly interested in the preparation 
of young men for business and trade 
in the foreign markets. 

Here is his answer to a letter from 
a student of business administration 
at the University of Michigan. This 
student was seeking information on 
subjects or lines of study which 
would best aid him in securing a good 
business training. He also wanted to 
be assured of the fundamental char- 
acteristics which are personal necessi- 
ties to success in business. 


Finding out for themselves 


The answer: “This whole matter 
of success is a question of man- 
power and salesmanship. What do 
you think you can do best? Is your 
personality and physique such that 
you would make a good salesman? If 
you were selling goods, would your 
approach to a prospect create confi- 
dence and give you sufficient hearing 
to sell your wares? 

“In addition to personality you 
must have courage, and courage with 
a smile. You must first learn to 
satisfy vourself that you are going to 


Hurley Talks to Your Students 


succeed instead of trying to satisfy a 
boss. The young man who has to be 
drilled and urged to work will always 
be a hired man. Dream and work for 
an objective and your dreams will 
come true, if you concentrate and put 
energy back of them. 

“The theory that you should for- 
get your business when you go home 
may be all right, but the man who 
thinks about his work and is planning 
continually is the man who wins. 
None of us works as hard today as we 
used to, and this applies to young 
men as well as to the older ones, so 
there is a greater opportunity for the 
hard working man who is planning 
and scheming to accomplish results 
than there has ever been. It is up to 
you. 

“Your entering the school of busi- 
ness administration is all right, but 
if you would have some practical 
work at the same time you are taking 
your courses, meeting men in shops 
and offices, it would be most helpful. 
If salesmanship is your forte, you 
could try to sell something to your 
fellow students or as a house-to-house 
canvasser. Some of our great mer- 
chants like Marshall Field and others 
started selling groceries in a general 
store. It is a great training for any 
man. 


From the Philadelphia Ledger 


While yet in school the student should be given an opportunity to see business 
as it is practiced—as Edward N. Hurley sees it. 


“Many business enterprises are 
looking for new men to shake up old 
organizations that have gone to sleep 
and are lacking in leaders with man- 
power and force back of them. Lead- 
ership in business goes to the man 
with the most energy imagination and 
vision, and not to those who feel that 
with a chart and figures results can 
be produced by just being a boss. 

“A college education is a great as- 
set if it is not over-capitalized; if 
over-rated, it may become a burden, 
Learn to like people about you, and 
they will become fond of you. There 
is something fine about everyone if 
you are broad and big enough to find 
it out.” 

As may be gained from this an- 
swer to the student's letter, Edward 
N. Hurley is keen for the practical 
side of business education. He be- 
lieves that the professions require a 
college education, but a young man 
going into business to learn it from 
the ground up should not wait until 
he is 23 or 24 years of age. He be- 
lieves that youth acquires more 
knowledge between the ages of 17 and 
22 from a practical contact standpoint 
than at any other period of life. 


Salesmanship opens bigger doors 


To Mr. Hurley the office workers, 
or white collar staff as they are called, 
considering their large number, have 
not been able to make as much prog- 
ress as the man who goes through 
the factory, is taught a knowledge of 
the product and later becomes a sales- 
man. There are more men who reach 
the executive stage through _ this 
course than through clerical work in 
the offices. 

“I went to high school and have 
been going to school ever since. 
still feel that I have many things to 
learn and always try to profit by 
contact with my associates and the 
public. 

“It has been said that if a boy from 
8 to 10 years old were to go from the 
ghetto to the gold coast, he would 
have greater opportunity and would 
acquire knowledge more readily than 
the boy who might leave the gold 
coast and go to the ghetto. First, of 


course, he would have greater oppor-_ 


tunities because he would come in 
contact with educated people. 

“The absorption of knowledge by 
intellectual contact is often more last- 
ing and profitable than that gained 
from many of-the studies which boys 
are forced to take and in which they 
have no particular interest.” 
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Keeping With Teachers 


Associations 


66 OW big is Business Educa- 

tion?” one is tempted to 
ask when he sets forth to attend the 
annual convention of the National 
Education Association where gather 
educators from every branch and 
level of education. This year, at 
Columbus, Ohio, he found an answer 
to this question in the talk given by 
Irving R. Garbutt, director of busi- 
ness education for the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, who was one of the 
speakers at the Business Education 
Department sessions at the conven- 
tion. 

“Commercial Education and Busi- 
ness Education are generally used 
synonymously. This is true to a cer- 
tain extent, yet there is a distinction 
when the ultimate objective is taken 
into consideration. Commercial Edu- 
cation deals with the training for a 
definite activity while Business Edu- 
cation is the combination of general 
and commercial education which has 
as its purpose the training of the in- 
dividual to be the originator of com- 
merce, 

“Through this type of education 
the pupil is able to develop a compre- 
hension of business as a social factor, 
while at the same time he is placed in 
possession of a means of entering 
business life through some specialized 
avenue, and in a mental state which 
makes rapid development and _ prog- 
ress possible. 


Business is broader than commerce 


“Business Education is more ex- 
tensive than Commercial Education 
for while somewhere in its progress 
it properly emphasizes clerical ability, 
and while it covers the immediate 
principles and expedients involved in 
commerce, it goes further. By addi- 
tional training in economic and social 
activities and relationships it strives 
to make the pupil master of proc- 
esses, rather than have him remain 
their servant. It seeks to develop 
constructive and organizing power. In 
the sense that its field is economic, 
it is specialized education, though its 
range is wide. 

“While clerical and _ vocational 
courses furnish the recorders and fa- 
cilitators of business, business edu- 
cation seeks to produce initiative and 
directive power, the architect of busi- 
ness. The human products of com- 
mercial education constitute the cogs 


Secretaries of busi- 
ness education 
associations should 
report their meet- 
ings in advance to 
The Journal of 
Business Education 
to insure wide an- 
nouncement. 


and wheels of business; while busi- 
ness education, reinforced by expe- 
rience, furnishes the motive power 
and seeks to develop the initiative 
that makes for success. 

“Business Education is concerned 
with the individual definite acts only 
because and to the extent that they 
are parts of processes, and it is con- 
cerned in processes only because and 
to the extent that their interactive 
results are seen to affect the purpose 
of the business organization, or of 
society, or both. Society is vitally 
concerned in this because the kind 
and quality of a business man’s 
thinking and doing is society’s chief 
asset. 

“I assume this terminology, then, 
to mean that a curriculum of busi- 
ness education should include educa- 
tion for general efficiency, education 
for one’s specialized field of service, 
education for social relationships, and 
education for citizenship. These, 
then, may be set up as being the vital 
values in education for business or 
for the business of living.” 


Business Challenges 
Teaching Aims 


VALUATING Business 

Education by Business,” 
the subject of B. Frank Kyker’s ad- 
dress before the Business Education 
Department Sessions of the N. E. A. 
Convention, was a topic designed to 
show the opinions of office managers, 
personnel officers, employment man- 
agers and other business executives 
in so far as they were concerned with 
the general training, the specialized 
commercial training, the development 
of personal traits, qualities and atti- 
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tudes of students in the field of sec- 
ondary business education. 

His summary was based on re- 
ports of more than 300 representa- 
tive office executives in more than 
30 different lines of business, and 
who are located in almost every 
principal city in the United States. 
It is designed to evaluate business 
education as it contributes to the vo- 
cational efficiency of commercial em- 
ployees. 

Here is his report, in part: 

“In such positions as secretary, 
stenographer, bookkeeper, account- 
ant, correspondent, transcribing ma- 
chine operator, cashier, cost clerk, 
and sales positions in large depart- 
ment stores, high school graduation 
was required in approximately 90 
per cent of the cases, with a strong 
preference being indicated in many 
cases for those who had work in ad- 
vance of high school rank. 

“For such junior positions as file 
clerk, multigraph operator, time- 
keeper, stock and billing clerk, mail 
clerk, typist, etc., some business 
firms employ those who are not high 
school graduates as well as those who 
have little or no business training. 


Business points a finger 


“Business is unmistakably clear as 
to what subjects are not being thor- 
oughly taught in the general pre- 
paratory training of commercial 
workers. With hardly an exception 
business reports deficiencies in the 
fundamentals of grammar, composi- 
tion, English, spelling, arithmetic 
with reference to the fundamental 
processes, speed and acctiracy, and 
handwriting. 

“These deficiencies are found in 
the work of the stenographer and 
transcribing machine operator, in 
mathematical computations not per- 
formed on special machines, and in 
the multitude of written records that 
are made by one clerk and must be 
read by several clerks. In personal 
interviews, sales work, telephone 
coriversations, and written applica- 
tions deficiencies in oral and writ- 
ten English are outstanding.” 

Mr. Kyker draws three conclu- 
sions from the actual statements 
business made or implied directly: 
First, the so-called ‘“‘short courses” 
in business are wholly inadequate to 
provide the essential training for the 
senior office positions; Second, a 
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combination of typewriting, short- 
hand, and a smattering of bookkeep- 
ing does not provide satisfactory 
training for che positions for which 
such a course purports to give train- 
ing; Third, relatively few high 
schools and private business schools 
offer the kinds of differentiated busi- 
ness courses necessary to qualify for 
the positions in which 80 per cent to 
90 per cent of commercial employes 
are engaged. 

“Tt seems that business generally 
is satisfied with the mechanical skills 
of commercial graduates. Schools 
are turning out graduates who can 
type rapidly, take dictation accu- 
rately up to the limit of their vocab- 
ulary and perform acceptable book- 
keeping routine. 

“But for every one who reports a 
rapid typist, there are 15 who men- 
tion such things as inaccuracy in 
spelling, lack of neatness and sym- 
metry of arrangement, improper tab- 
ulation, and inability to make neat 
corrections. 

“For every employer who men- 
tions satisfactory transcription, there 
are 18 who list defects in grammar, 
sentence structure composition, 
spelling, vocabulary, paragraphing, 
oral English, and lack of familiarity 
with office routine and _ business 
terms. 

“For every treasurer, auditor, or 
head bookkeeper who reports satis- 
factory work from commercial grad- 
uates, there are 8 who draw atten- 
tion to lack of mastery of business 
mathematics, lack of skill and accu- 
racy apart from mechanical compu- 
tations, lack of familiarity with post- 
ing machines, and a limited knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of account- 
ing. 
“Finally, for every executive who 
reports a satisfactory stenographer 
or bookkeeper there are approxi- 
mately 15 who have to train the 
stenographic or bookkeeping grad- 
uates in office routine, methods, 
standards, and business ethics. With 
few exceptions office managers re- 
port that they have to train on the 
job their file clerks, transcribing 
machine operators, duplicating ma- 
chine operators, mail and_ billing 
clerks, and other junior commercial 
employees. 


Successful schools 


“While business in its evaluation 
of our product is fully convinced of 
certain deficiencies and limitations of 
secondary commercial education, yet 
as already stated, there were office 
managers who reported high schools 
and business colleges that were grad- 
uating excellently prepared commer- 
cial employes. In many cases these 


B. Frank Kyker, vice-president of 
the Department of Business Edu- 


cation, N. E. A., finds business gen- 
erally satisfied with the mechanical 
skills of commercial graduates. 


employers were fully aware of the 
extent, scope, and nature of the com- 
mercial courses. 

“An investigation of the schools 
from which those employes came re- 
vealed what seems to me an adequate 
explanation of the satisfactory prod- 
uct of these schools.” 

The schools from which accepta- 
ble graduates came possess four 
qualifications for successful work, in 
the opinion of Mr. Kyker. “First, 
these high schools had an organiza- 
tion or personnel for educational 
and vocational guidance. The com- 
mercial courses were not the dump- 
ing ground for mentally weak stu- 
dents, nor were commercial grad- 
uates placed indifferently in positions 
for which they were obviously un- 
fitted. 

“Second, in every instance except 
one these high schools offered four 
distinct commercial majors: Stenog- 
raphy, Bookkeeping, Merchandising, 
General Clerical Training. To ex- 
press it negatively, these schools did 
not rely upon the traditional triad 
of Typewriting, Shorthand, and 
Bookkeeping to train students for all 
classes of commercial positions. 

“Third, it should be carefully 
noted that in these high schools there 
were research and curriculum or- 
ganizations that, in cooperation with 
business, made surveys, job analyses, 
and arrangements for cooperative 
employment. 

“Fourth, and finally, as you would 
expect, the responsible commercial 
teachers in these schools represented 
men and women who were trained 
professionally, experienced in busi- 
ness, and aggressive in their leader- 
ship.” 


Trend is Toward More 
Rigid Standards 


MOST happy indication of 
trends in commercial teacher 
training is apparent in the increased 


requirements for educational training 
and license of commercial teachers, 
in the opinion of M. E. Studebaker, 
head of the department of commerce 
at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., who addressed the 
Business Education Department ses- 
sions of the N. E. A. convention. 

The unusually large demand in the 
face of an insufficient supply of 
commercial teachers has been a nega- 
tive factor in the improvement of 
commercial teacher training in the 
past. But with the supply gradually 
reaching the demand, state depart- 
ments are raising license require- 
ments from the old type state exam- 
inations with two or three years of 
training to four years in an approved 
college or university. Teacher train- 
ing institutions are adapting their 
curricula to meet these changing con- 
ditions in license requirements, he 
said. 


Business as a social study 


An important factor in the im- 
provement of commercial teacher 
training is the result of a new con- 
ception of the meaning of Commer- 
cial Education. We are gradually 
departing from the traditional strict- 
ly vocational aims of commercial 
education to a realization that com- 
mercial education should give the 
student a knowledge of the basic 
realities of life and relationships in 
addition to preparation for occupa- 
tional activities. 

Commercial teacher training insti- 
tutions should recognize this new 
philosophy of commercial education 
in their teaching program. They 
should keep in touch with the busi- 
ness world and teach their students 
to go out and meet the requirements 
set up by the business man. 

Cooperation on the part of the col- 
lege of education and the college of 
commerce in the commercial teacher 
training program of our colleges and 
universities, improved student teach- 
ing, a demonstration school which 
serves as an educational laboratory 
for new ideas and theories, practical 
business experience, training for 
leadership, research studies and liter- 
ature in commercial education, these 
are all indications of the trend in 
commercial teacher training. 


Ohio State Tries Personal 
Contact 


HE personal contact instructors 
have with in-coming students 
at the Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Commerce, the methods that 
promote such contacts and their ad- 
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— 
‘ Personnel Form for Interview Instructors 

INSTRUCTOR'S QUARTERLY INTERVIEW REPORT 
Name College 
Characterize the student below by filling in the significant facts for each factor listed. In so far as possible, High School High School Rating 
write as if.you were talking about the student to the Junior Dean in person. 
High School Graduation Date Entered University 
Percentile Score Reading Score 
Course Work Difficulties . High School Experience 
Best High School Subjects 
Social and Personality Difficulties : Poorest High Schoo) Subjects 
Parentage 
Major Interests . Vocational Plans 
Finances and Employment 
Major Handicaps: Health 
University Campus Activities 
Intellectual Interests 
Miscellaneous Facts . 
SCHOLARSHIP SUMMARY 
Recommendations to Junior Deans: : 
of Inetrocter 
Date — 
Personal interview sheets used in a new experiment by the School of Commerce, Ohio State University. 
vantages were described in an address tendance and other special conces- concerned. However, they have 


before the Business Education De- 
partment of the N. E. A. last month 
by C. W. Reeder, junior dean of the 
University’s College of Commerce. 

He referred particularly to the 
Freshman Week program of personal 
interview and its chief points—con- 
sultation which brings up major edu- 
cational interests of the student, his 
employment and financial plans, his 
health and physical status, his liv- 
ing conditions, his personal prob- 
lems, and his major extra-curricular 
interests. 

Mr. Reeder described another 
large project under way in the per- 
sonnel program in the college of 


commerce called the “interview sec- - 


tion.” This is so termed because 
the instructor has agreed with the 
junior dean to interview each mem- 
ber of his section at least once dur- 
ing the quarter. The interview will 
occupy at least twenty minutes. 


The student contact 


In this interview the instructor 
has several very definite things to 
do: 1. He is to show himself 
friendly to the student and to let 
him know he is interested in him. 2. 
He is to lay out a program for the 
brilliant and mentally superior stu- 
dent whereby he can get more out of 
the course by reading widely in the 
literature of the field, or doing spe- 
cial projects. Excuse from class at- 


sions are part of the procedure. 3. 
For the average student, the instruc- 
tor tries to discover elements of in- 
terest that may be used for better 
work. In case of any let down, ton- 
ing-up measures are used. 4. For 
the weak students analyses are 
made of the specific difficulties, and 
remedies sought. At the close of 
each quarter, the instructor reports 
on each student interviewed. 

In general the following topics 
are used: course work difficulties, 
social and personality difficulties, 
major interests, major handicaps, 
general impressions, recommenda- 
tion to the junior dean. These re- 
ports become part of the personnel 
history of the student. They serve 
a variety of uses in understanding 
the students and in handling adjust- 
ments. 

The real utility of these interview 
sections has not yet been positively 
determined. The instructors are en- 
thusiastic over the method. They 
accept the additional interviewing 
load voluntarily and are glad of the 
opportunity to get a better under- 
standing of their students. The 
students enjoy the conferences be- 
cause they find out that the instruc- 
tors are human. 

But Mr. Reeder reports that they 
have not yet found an “interview” 
section that surpasses a “non-inter- 
view” section, when final grades are 


found certain instructors who have 
a genius for motivating the superior 
student, but failing with the weak 
student, while others seem to have 
a knack of pulling a flunker out of 
the grave, but allowing a_ brilliant 
student to loaf along on an average 
grade. 

The ensuing year will see at the 
Ohio State University some very ‘ 
definite testing devices applied to the 
project to determine objectively its 
usefulness. The personal equation 
is worth much even if the grade is 
not changed by such projects, is the 
opinion of Mr. Reeder. 


What’s Ahead for 
The Private School ? 


T is impossible to describe or per- 

haps interpret in abstract form 
the remarkable treatise on the pri- 
vate business school rendered by Dr. 
Edward M. Hull, of Banks College,! 
Philadelphia, in his twenty-nine page 
manuscript which he read at the, 
Business Education Department ses-. 
sions of the N. E. A. convention at: 
Columbus last month. 

His philosophy of business educa- 
tion as carried on by private schools, 
his analysis of the administrative 
and teaching staffs which these 
schools present to the public, are both 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Splendid 


Good ink 


Good 


Tools 


for Business Classes 


BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE—Rosenkampff © Wallace 
Equally suitable for Secretarial Courses. 


Business Practice Sets provided: Up 
to date in method. Economical. 


Introductory Course 303 pp., 6x9”, List, $1.60 
Advanced Course — 491 pp., 6x9”, “ 1.60 


WEBB’S INTENSIVE COURSE 
SIMPLIFIED TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


—R. F. Webb 


Intensive, yet complete. Stress placed 
on Business Letters. Text matter re- 
duced to minimum. Practice mate- 
rial, models, and forms in abundance. 


The water-well jar 
keeps both brush and 
paste sweet and clean; 
ready for instant use. 


LIBRARY PASTE 
Intensive Course, 141 pp., 84x11”, List, $1.40 PREMIUM WRITING FLUID Solvene,ete. . . . 


. . . 2 business essentials 


Carelessness in one purchase of ink may 
render the most valuable papers worthless. 
That is why so many business schools now 
use and recommend Sanford’s Premium 
Writing Fluid, “‘The ink that never fades.” 
Business educators also appreciate the supe- 
rior economy and efficiency of Sanford’s 
Library Paste, the quick- 
sticking paste in the 
water-well jar. 


facturers of 
Sanford’s Liqui-Sti |-Stick, 
Sanford’s Ink Eraser, 


ENGLISH ELEMENTS AND PRINCIPLES 
—Glen Arnold Grove 


A Practice Course in Business English 
and Business Letters. 


322 pp., 6x9”, List, $1.40 


THOMPSON’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
—Clyde O. Thompson 


Elastic enough to meet requirements of 
any course. Provides practical prob- 
lems and tests. 


445 pp., 6x9”, List, $1.60 
No. 117% Bookhceping 
Desk and Settee. 


GILMARTIN’S BUSINESS SPELLER 
—John G. Gilmartin 


Goes beyond the teaching of spelling 
and trains in the meaning and use of 


words. A practical course in practical 
English. 


159 pp., 5x71”, List, .48 cts. 


Prentice -Hall, Inc. 


20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. U. 


No. 114 Typewriter Desk, 


Seating 
adapted for the 
Business School 


American Seating Company 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. a Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


specially 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 


There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add great- 
ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms .. . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


We are at your disposal .. . 
to show you how a careful se- 
lection and arrangement of fur- 
niture can reduce appreciably 
your rent overhead. Counsel 
costs you nothing—just write for 
the facts. Address Dept. B. E 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness EpuCATION 


when writing to advertisers. 
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BUSINESS 


A monthly review of the 
mechanical devices used in 
business and business edu- 
Reports gladly re- 
ceived from students, 
schools, instructors or busi- 


cation. 


ness organizations 


UR report this month comes from 
the University of Kentiicky where 
the college of commerce classes number 
forty odd students who study business 
subjects which bring them into contact 
with office machines of one kind or another. 
Our correspondent, in response to our 
interview, takes up the functions of the 
office machine in various business subjects 
and illustrates from actual experience its 
relationship to the student, the school and 
the curriculum. Here are his opinions: 
“The ideal equipment for a class of forty 
in statistics or business cycles would be 
at least fifteen calculators and ten adding 
machines. Other machinery, such as ad- 
dressing machines, typewriters, combina- 
tion typewriters and adding machines, 
filing devices, etc., would have no use in 
my economics or statistics classes, but the 
accounting department declares that it 
could make good use in its classes of ac- 
counting machines, for they would give 
a more realistic and modern bookkeeping 
background to its accounting problems. 


Machines in statistics 


The equipment most needed for statis- 
tical classes, elementary and advanced, is 
a small Hollerith sorter and tabulating 
machine. We would probably have to 
share this equipment with the business 
office of the university and with other re- 
search bureaus. The whole of the statis- 
tics course could and would be built on 
Hollerith card problems if this equipment 
were available, and a realistic and efficient 
atmosphere would surround the course. 
Teaching efficiency would perhaps be 
doubled. In addition, advanced classes in 
Statistics would find it possible to make 
extensive original investigations without 
the enormous expenditure of time other- 
wise required. 

The courses in office management to 
be offered in our college in the near future 
will of necessity demand typewriters and 


other equipment. For such a course the 
ideal set-up would be a_ completely 
equipped office, with all the files, address- 
ing machines, multigraphs, calculators, 
etc., that a real office has. This office 
might well be both a permanent exhibit 
open to everyone for inspection, and an 
instrument of instruction in many courses 
besides the central one of office manage- 
ment. It would be the spiritual center 
of the college of commerce and would 
give tone and atmosphere to the whole 
college. But at the University of Ken- 
tucky such a set-up is still highly imagin- 
ary. 


More adding machine work in 
accounting 


Now we have, for the use of the stu- 
dents, one Burroughs adding machine, one 
hand Dalton and one electric Dalton add- 
ing machine, one hand Marchant calcu- 
lator, and one hand Monroe calculator 
with one more Monroe to be ordered for 
next year. In addition, we have had from 
time to time one to five Monroe calcu- 
lators on loan. We also use two Thatcher 
slide rules. 

The course in accounting makes heavy 
use of the adding machines and lighter 
use of the calculators. With the course 
in statistics and business cycles the situa- 
tion is the reverse. The greater part of 
the time is spent on the calculators. The 
adding machines and slide rules are used 
less often. 

We do not now teach the use of ma- 
chinery for its own sake. If this were done. 
many types of problems, such as discount 
and rate computation, would have to be 
given to bring out the full powers and pos- 
sibilities of the machinery. These problems 
do not come logically into any of the 
courses now offered. The machinery is 
used merely because it saves the student 
time in making necessary computations in 
the courses now given. Much of the work 
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of the statistics courses would be crippled 
without the calculators, and as a matter of 
fact it is still crippled, because there are 
so few machines for the classes which 
average about forty students each. But 
in as much as machines are bought every 
year the supply will be sufficient before 
very long. 

At the beginning of the statistics class, 
oral instruction and demonstration has 
been given to the members in small groups, 
and the members have been required to 
show familiarity with the machinery be- 
fore proceeding with other work of the 
course. Having the salesman for the cal- 
culator give preliminary instruction did 
not bring encouraging results. 

At times during the semester the stu 
dents are virtually standing in line for a 
chance to use the calculators. Unfortun- ‘ 
ately, although the slide rules are better 
and quicker for some calculations, the 
students like the mechanical action of the 
calculators and fail to keep the slide rules 
busy.” 


Teaching the operation 


One significant factor in this program is 
the use of business machines for the direct 
purpose for which they are manufactured. 
The inference is that the University of 
Kentucky does not feel that time should 
be spent by its business students in learn- 
ing how to operate such machines. This 
is a more elementary task. 

With the high schools and junior col- 
leges thinking more in terms of business 
machine operation the work of the univer- 
sity school of business should be speeded 
up immensely. The use of machines for 
their own sake must precede the use of 
such machines for the efficiency they bring 
about, and the secondary school holds the 
key to this situation. As this report shows, 
the school of business is endeavoring to 
function as a business organization where 
the demand is for skilled operators. 
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What’s Ahead for the Private School 


(Continued from page 29) 
too clearly set down in word pictures 
of his own creation to permit of imi- 
tation and summary. 

But fortunately for private school 
owners, managers and teachers his 
entire paper will be available to read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucaTIon in a future issue. We 
will endeavor to satisfy a certain 
curiosity as to what he really said by 
merely submitting here the skeleton 
of his plans. 


“If I were to set up criteria for 
the private business schools, with 
their present day aims, they would 
be, in part, as follows: 


20 foundation stones 


1. Fewer courses of study, each with a 
uniform nomenclature. 

2. The adoption of courses of study 
built around the needs of business. 

3. All courses of study should be based 
on the standard semester hour plan and 
should be approved for breadth of study, 
and for concentration, with justifiable re- 
lations to the resources of the institution. 

4. All courses of study having the same 
uniform nomenclature should have the 
same uniform content, with standards of 
measurement comparable with those of 
institutions of higher learning doing a sim- 
ilar type of work. 

5. Classify schools that are already 
members of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools on the 
basis of equipment, facilities for teaching, 
qualification of teachers, etc., but not on 
reputation. 

6. On the supposition that member 
schools are to be classified as junior mem- 
bers and senior. members—then the enrol- 
ment of junior member schools should be 
maintained on a minimum basis of fifty 
students, and that of the senior member 
schools on a minimum basis of one hundred 
students. 

7. The requirements for admission of 
students to junior member schools should 
be as follows: Fifty percent of the student 
body should have at least 30 units from 
an accredited high school, and fifty per- 
cent of the student body may be admitted 
as special students. 

8. The employment of a faculty that will 
be approved by the accrediting agency of 
the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools. 

9. Each school should have at least 
four qualified instructors, at least three 
to be on full time. 

10. The work given should be equiva- 
lent in prerequisite scope and thorough- 
ness to the work done in a first-class high 
school and the collegiate departments of 
commerce. 


11. The course content and subject con- 
tent should be worked out on the basis 
of instruction hours and laboratory hours 
of work, i.e., minutes per period, periods 
per day, hours per day, days per week, 
and weeks per year, minimum time period 
for course, and a uniform marking system 
to express the educational progress in 
grades. 

12. All graduation should be based on 
the satisfactory completion of thirty-year 
hours, or sixty-semester hours of work. 

13. No school should be accredited or 
given a standing until it has been inspected 
and reported upon by a committee regu- 
larly appointed for the purpose by the 
accrediting organization. 

14. The scope of the committee ap- 
pointed to examine or inspect each school, 
in each classification, every year should 
include the members’ advertising, printed 
circulars, catalogues, business methods, 
professional ethics, equipment, methods of 
instruction, the instruction material, and 
the content of such material. 


15. The equipment should be adequate, 
as may be determined by the inspection 
committee. 

16. The building should conform to the 
standards set up for schools by the author- 
ities of the municipality in which the 
school is located. 

17. The school should have been in suc- 
cessful operation for at least a period of 
three years before admitted to membership, 

18. A reasonable financial responsibility 
should be required. An income sufficient 
to maintain good service. 

19. Each member school should be re- 
quired to obtain a uniform charter—not 
as to the conduct of the school, but as to 
its educational aims and purposes. 

20. The appointment of a physician's 
committee to diagnose the ills of schools 
and to prescribe the panacea needed to 
cure such ills as financial difficulties, re- 
organizations, interior adjustments, com- 
bining of interests with those of another 
school changing managements, and other 
welcome services. 


The Tragedy of Bad English 


_A resume of its use, and its place in 
secondary school business education 


By C. L. McKillip 
Principal, Tiffin Business University, Tiffin, Ohio 


OW is the in- 

dividual who 
chooses the. business 
subjects in our sec- 
ondary schools 
taught to measure up 
to the demands of 
business in the art 
of writing and 
speaking? To be 
sure, there are ob- 
jectives in the busi- 
ness English field. 
Business English is 
supposed to provide 
the student with a 
mastery of the fun- “Few _ school 
damentals of  spell- 
ing, punctuation, 


tence structure. It 
is supposed to help him acquire a 
general business vocabulary and to 
provide him with the ability to write 
a variety of business letters. It 
should also aid him in the ability 
to give and carry out oral instruc- 
tions. 

These are the objectives in this 


field. But it is not with them that 


whether or not their graduates 
measure up to business stand- 
ards in English’—C. L. Mc- 
grammar, and _ sen- Killip. 


we are primarily 
concerned. They 
are quite well estab- 
lished and almost in- 
variably the same. 
‘Our chief interest 
does lie, however, in 
determining what is 
being done to 
achieve these objec- 
tives. 
Some months ago 
I made an investiga- 
tion of the Business 
English situation in 
sixty-five Ohio high 
schools. Approxi- 
mately one-half of 
these were from the 
larger cities and the 
remainder from the 
smaller cities and villages. I asked 
the officials of these schools three 
questions: Do you offer a course in 
strictly business English? If 
what is its length and in what year 
do you offer it? Are your gradu- 
ates measuring up to the demand of 
modern business in their knowledge 
of business English? 
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From the replies to these ques- 
tions I find five generalized answers: 
One may conclude that the present 
status of business English in Ohio 
shows 40 per cent of the larger and 
15 per cent of the smaller schools of- 
fering a course in this subject. Six- 
ty per cent of these courses are one- 
half year in length; thirty per cent 
are one-year courses. And the course 
is offered with equal frequency in the 
sophomore, junior, and senior years. 

I also find that many commercial 
curricula do not include a specialized 
course in business English. The 
schools that do not offer a formal 
business English do lay stress on 
business letter writing in their regu- 
lar English courses, especially in the 
sophomore year. The presumable 
result in such cases is contained in 
the answer by one principal, who 
said, “When high-school pupils have 
had four years of college preparatory 
English they can write any kind of 
English.” 

From the replies I gather that few 
school men know whether or not 
their graduates are measuring up in 
English to the demands put upon 
them in business. Some are moti- 
vating their course and determining 
its effectiveness through conferences 
with employers and by keeping in 
touch with their graduates. 

Accompanying the growing ten- 
dency of colleges and universities to 
institute departments of commerce is 


the extension if their English offer- 
ings to include advanced courses in 
business English. Likewise, many 
business colleges are attempting to 
put the high-school graduate upon a 
still more secure foundation by offer- 
ing and requiring of him advanced 
work in this field. 

But to what extent in this practice 
achieving its objectives? A decade 
ago, the Committee of the National 
Educational Association on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education 
reported: ‘“‘The high-school gradu- 
ate is often deficient in the funda- 
mentals. For example, frequent an- 
alyses of shorthand transcripts show 
that not less than 80 per cent of the 
mistakes are due to the ignorance 
of the fundamentals of English and 
only 20 per cent to faulty shorthand. 
This is a condition for which there 
is no satisfactory excuse.” 

Is the condition still unsatisfac- 
tory? To answer this question I in- 


terviewed several employers and 
wrote to a score of others. Two 
questions were asked: First, what 


do you expect in the way of English 
preparation of the high-school and 
college graduates whom you employ? 
The answers to this question were 
much the same as the objectives of 
business English already stated. 

Second question, what do you find 
to be their most noticeable shortcom- 
ings in English? 

And in order that you may draw 


your own conclusions, I shall quote 
briefly from four of these replies. 
These come from the personnel di- 
rectors of four of the largest firms 
in America—firms located within 
Ohio, employing hundreds of our 
high school and college graduates 
annually. 

“We find in practically all of our 
applicants, from whatever source, 
these shortcomings: Poor spelling, 
faulty punctuation, limited vocabu- 
lary, and a general condition of not 
being able to write letters in a clear- 
cut, direct, yet simple, easy-to-read 
form.” 

This second statement illustrates 
the importance of oral English, espe- 
cially in securing a position. “The 
conversation in an oral interview 
cannot be corrected. It really must 
be the functioning of the applicant’s 
mind and is much more a key to his 
capacity than is a letter. Perhaps the 
writer leans backward, figuratively 
speaking, in picking flaws during an 
interview. But an interview reveals 
very much more of the characteristics 
of an applicant than his ideas on 
paper.” 

A third manager makes this inter- 
esting and, in my opinion, valuable 
recommendation: “We find that the 
outstanding errors made by our office 
employees in the use of English are 
in spelling and sentence structure. I 
feel personally that in the last semes- 

(Continued on page 46) 


Does Business Want School Salesmen? 


(Continued from page 22) 
in the high school. 

Many educators feel that the suc- 
cess of any training in sales work 
depends upon the extent to which re- 
tail stores are willing to cooperate. 
That stores are not only willing but 
are actually cooperating at the pres- 
ent time is indicated by the follow- 
ing information from the 31 stores 
interviewed : 

19 stores are furnishing part- 

time work for students 
7 stores furnish speakers for 
salesmanship classes 

2 stores cooperate with colleges 

in retail research work 

1 store is represented on a 

school council 

1 store furnishes sales dem- 

onstrations for salesmanship 
classes 


Only four stores of the thirty-one 


are not cooperating in any way. Two 
of these said they did not cooperate 
with schools because no salesmanship 
is taught in the high schools in their 
cities, hence they have no chance to 
cooperate. 

One store reports that it formerly 
cooperated by giving part-time work 
to high school students but the plan 
was very difficult to carry on success- 
fully, hence discontinued. Another 
store which is not cooperating states 
that a part-time cooperative plan 
would be impractical. 

It is interesting to note in this sur- 
vey that firms employing traveling 
salespeople and stores employing re- 
tail salespeople both feel that their 
employes lack a knowledge of human 
nature, and that their employes are 
weak in the matter of preparing re- 
ports, or sales slips. However, few- 


er firms employing traveling sales- 
people criticise the English of their 


employes than do retail stores. 

How the high schools are meeting 
the demand for salesmanship courses 
and their attitude toward the teach- 
ing of subjects in this field will be 
presented in Part II of this article 
in the September issue. 


The Clerical Course As a 


Major 
(Continued from page 24) 


training field offers an ideal possi- 
bility. With a flexible program 
based on a series of short independ- 
ent units it should be possible to en- 
ter the course at any time, for train- 
ing of any desired duration, to ac- 
quire a definite skill or practice. A 
number of different groups could 
benefit by such an arrangement : 


(Continued on page 48) 
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SUBJECTS 
COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC LAW 


Question Book and Question Book and 


Answer Book 
Answer Book 
compiled by Celia Allespach compiled by Celia Allespach 


ELEMENTARY 
COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING 
GEOGRAPHY Question Book compiled 


by Marie Nuese 
Answer Book compiled by 


nswer 00) 
compiled by Celia Allespach W™. Yolkhausen and 
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Smith's Regents Review Books 
Are a Big Help to You... 


ADVANCED 
BOOKKEEPING 


Question Book only, com- 
piled by Wm. Volkhausen 
and J. Vincent Gates 


Also Published In All High School 
Subjects 


1930. 


HETHER you are a teacher or a student, Smith’s 
Regents Review Books will help you, just as they 
are helping thousands of others in business schools and 

colleges, high schools, private schools and grammar 

schools of the United States and Canada. All the New 

= York State Regents examination questions and answers 
for the past 20 years bound in book form, all recent 


Question Books or Answer Books, 40c ea.; 


single copy in your subject. 


510 Walker Bldg. 


35c ea. in lots of 6; 30c ea. for 12 or more. 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 40c for a 
Or ask for free catalog. 


W. Hazleton Smith 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
PUPILS. LICE TO USE SMITH’S 


Used by business teachers everywhere. 


papers complete. Questions grouped for topical review. 
Answer books fully illustrated contain detailed explana- 
tions, helpful charts. They are a wonderful aid in train- 
ing pupils to answer final examination questions, help 
teachers in preparing tests, and making sure that all 
points have been covered. The cost is so small each 
pupil can have one. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $........ 
Send me the Smith’s Regents Review Books as 


listed on attached sheet. Also free catalog of 
teaching helps. 


Compiled from. the New York State Regents 
Examinations for the past 20 years, including 


NO STENCILS 
NO TYPE 


AUTOMATIC 
FEED 


Prepare your students for the 
Business World by training 
them to become proficient in 
the use of this up-to-the- 
minute Duplicator. 


Every modern Business Office is equipped with a duplicator. 


There are hundreds of SPEEDOGRAPH applications in all depart- 
ments of educational work. 


Your curriculum should provide for duplicators. 
can be obtained by the use of SPEEDOGRAPHS. 


Read the interesting material contained in our booklet 
“SPEEDOGRAPH IN MODERN BUSINESS” | 
A COPY WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE BECK DUPLICATOR CO. 


18 WEST 18th STREET NEW YORK 


Best results 


Where Summer Living is a Pleasure! 
THE 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Immediately upon the shore of Lake Michigan, facing East 
End Park and situated in the center of several acres of cool 
lawn, convenient to Jackson Park where the guests can enjoy 
swimming, boating, tennis, golf and horseback riding. 

Nine minutes from the theatre and shopping center by Illinois 
Central Electric (390 trains daily). 14 minutes by motor 
over the new outer drive. 


600 large, light, airy rooms with an unobstructed view of 
Lake Michigan. 


The Nation’s 
Leading 
Business Educators 


welcome 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


As the Long-Sought and Much-Needed 
Organ of the Profession 
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Books You Will Meet in School This Year 


New titles that appear and older books widely used as texts and for reference 


Additions 


Titles that should have appeared 
last month 


ACCOUNTING 


How to Understand Accounting, by H. C. Greer, New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 

Not a text, but an exposition of accounting for the serious 
minded student of business who wants a working knowledge 
of the subject. 

Accounting Theory and Practice, by Dr. Roy B. Kester, 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. 

A college text in three volumes, with a 1930 revision of 
the first volume. 

Complete Accounting Course, edited by David Himmel- 
blau, C. P. A., New York: Ronald Press Company. 

The Northwestern University “unit lecture” course prepared 
by members of the faculty-in the School of Commerce of 
that institution. Is designed to cover all the accounting work 
necessary in preparing for C. P. A. examinations. Published 
in six volumes, or Units. 

Elements of Accounting. by Frederick W. Woodbridge, 
New York: Ronald Press Company. 

A one-year text presenting a survey of the field of practical 
accounting. 

Accountants’ Handbook, New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany. 

A reference manual covering the entire range of accounting 
and accepted practice. Edited by Earl A. Saliers, with the 
aid of 19 contributors. 

Auditing Principles, by Robert H. Montgomery and 
Walter A. Staub, C. P. A., New York: Ronald Press Company. 

An adaptation of Montgomery’s “Auditing Theory and 
Practice” especially planned for college classes. 

Auditing Practice Set, by Paul E. Bacas, C. P. A., New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 

Designed to articulate with the Montgomerv-Staub text. 
Provides a combination of text material and drill work. 

Auditing Theory and Practice. by Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, L. L. B., C. P. A.. New York: Ronald Press Company. 

A standard American work on Auditing by one of the 
country’s foremost authorities on accounting, financial manage- 
ment and income taxation. A college textbook. 

Auditing Problems, by Hugh Jackson, New York: 
Konald Press Company. 

A case book of 99 problems in auditing and accounting pro- 
cedure, presented for solution in a manner approximating the 
conditions of professional practice. 

Accounting by Machine Methods, by H. G. Schnackel 
and Henry C. Lang, New York: Ronald Press Company. 
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Based on the authors’ experience as public accountants in 
devising, installing and improving machine methods in account- 
ing and statistical conditions. 

Auditing Procedure, by Bacas, Madden and Rosen- 
kampff, New York: Ronald Press Company. 

This book is designed to show how to begin an audit, what 
to do during an audit, how to end an audit, and what to do 
after an audit. 

Corporation Accounting, by William T. Sunley and Paul 
W. Pinkerton, New York: Ronald Press Company. 

This book deals with accounting for types of transactions 
peculiar to corporations and for those usually considered as 
corporation transactions. Illustrations of entries follow the 
discussion of transactions. 

Essentials of Cost Accounting, by L. Cleveland Amidon 
and Theodore F. Lang. New York: Ronald Press Company. 

The whole range of cost accounting is covered in this volume. 

Cost Accounting, Theory and Practice, by James L. 
Dohr. New York: Ronald Press Company. 

A college text which presents the accountants’ viewpoint of 
cost accounts shown as a regular part of the accounting system. 

Cost Accounting Principles and Practice, by J. P. Jordan 
and Gould L. Harris, New York: Ronald Press Company. 

Covers every aspect of cost accounting from the managerial 
point of view. 

Elements of Bookkeeping and Accounting, by Simon J. 
Jason, M. A., New York: Globe Book Company. 

For classes in beginning bookkeeping with material for the 
study of principles and practice. 

Accounting and Finance, by Leon E. Bronwell, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 

A book on elementary accounting for beginning classes of the 
college level. 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising Copy, by George Burton Hotchkiss, New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

An old book, but still popular among those who have had 
preliminary training and those who have had experience but 
no theory. 

Psychology in Advertising, by Albert T. Poffenberger, 
Ph. D., New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Adapting human psychology to the study of advertising ap- 
peals and purposes. A college level book. 

The Principles of Advertising, by Harry L. Holling- 
worth, George Burton Hotchkiss, Frank A. Parsons, New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 

A revised edition covering fundamental principles of psy- 
chology, market analysis, copy preparation, media selection, 
art, design, machinery of advertising and rersonnel. 

Writing Advertising, by James D. Woolf, New York: 
Ronald Press Company. 

A book for the practitioner; specifically, a work on effective 
copy, its planning and preparation. 
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Economics of Advertising, by Roland S. Vaile, New 
York: Ronald Press Company. 

A book dealing with the business and economic questions 
underlying advertising campaigns. 

Introduction to Advertising, by Arthur J. Brewster and 
Herbert H. Palmer, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 
A book for the beginner, giving a survey of the fundamental 
principles in non-technical language. 

Advertising Production Methods, by Albert W. Dippy, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Processes, Methods and Materials with Practical Suggestions 
for their Use. 

Layout Technique in Advertising, by Richard Surrey, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 

A treatment of advertising layout in all its elements. Illus- 
trated. 

Public Relations—A Handbook of Publicity, by John C. 
Long, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A treatment of the place, purpose, possibilities and methods 
of publicity in promoting good public relations. 

Propaganda, by Edward L. Bernays, New York: Horace 
Liveright. 

A public relations counsel’s views on the subject and its 
underlying principles. 

Principles of Advertising, by Daniel Starch, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

This book brings together the materials, practical business 
experience, scientific, experimentai, and statistical information 
which bear upon advertising problems. 

Advertising Copy: Principles and Practice, by Lloyd D. 
Herrold, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

Designed to explain the selling significance of copy-writing 
and the relation of copy to the whole advertising campaign. 

Advertising as a Vocation, by Frederick J. Allen, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The various problems of advertising from the point of view 
of those who wish to enter that line of work. 

Your Money’s Worth, by Stuart Chase and F. J. 
Schlink, New York: The Macmillan Company. 

An analysis and description of present day advertising from 
a highly critical viewpoint. 

What About Advertising? by Kenneth M. Goode and 
Harford Powel, Jr.. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A discussion of advertising by advertising authorities, writ- 
ten in the fictional vein. 

The Law on Advertising, by Clowry Chapman, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

A lawyer gives a compendium of laws and court decisions 
on the subject. 

Layout in Advertising, by W. A. Dwiggins, New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Explains how the skilled layout man goes about his work in 
its various phases. 

An Introduction to Advertising Illustration, by Gordon 
Aymar, New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Discussion of the question of how to sell and buy advertising. 

My Life in Advertising, by Claude C. Hopkins, New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

An autobiography giving intimate details of many advertising 
successes. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Self-Proving Arithmetic, by Thomas T. Goff, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Strictly a business arithmetic with self-proving features. 

Mathematics Preparatory to Statistics and Finance, by 
George N. Bauer, New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A study of the simpler mathematical methods directed to- 
ward the understanding of statistics and finance. 

The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics, by J. O. Has- 
sler and R. R. Smith, New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A history of the theoretical phase of the subject with sugges- 
tions for overcoming some teaching difficulties. 

Practical Business Arithmetic, by Helen J. Kiggen, New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

The fundamental principles as applied to present day busi- 
ness problems. 

Elements of Business Arithmetic, by Anson H. Bigelow, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Designed to present the business man’s viewpoint wherein 
practical methods are considered of more importance than math- 
ematical principles. 

Business Arithmetic for Secondary Schools, by E. L. 
Thurston, New York: The Macmillan Company. 


A book designed to render the subject interesting and 
practical. 

Exercises in Rapid Calculation, by H. E. Read and 
S. Wordsworth Fox, New York: The Macmillan Company, 

A textbook and exercise book designed to promote accuracy, 
speed and neatness. In loose-leaf tablet form. 

Mathematics of Finance, by Lloyd L. Smail, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A detailed treatment of topics pertaining to financial dealings, 

New Complete Business Arithmetic, by George H. Van 
Tuyl, New York: American Book Company. 

A revised edition designed to develop facility and accuracy 
in handling numbers and to give a logical understanding of 
fundamental principles. 

New Essentials of Business Arithmetic, by George H, 
Van Tuyl, New York: American Book Company. 

A revised edition which omits some topics of a complex 
nature. 

Modern Business Mathematics, by George H. Van Tuyl, 
New York: The American Book Company. 

A course for university classes designed to embrace the math- 
ematics of finance and operations important to accountancy. 

Mathematics of Finance, by James V. Toner, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 

A practical college text presenting a graded analysis of the 
principles and application of financial mathematics. 

Business Mathematics, by Edward I. Edgerton and 
W. E. Bartholomew, New York: The Ronald Press Company. 

Slightly advanced and presenting the simpler calculations 
required in ordinary business practice. 

Mathematics of Accounting and Finance, by Seymour 
Walton and H. A. Finney, C. P. A., New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 

Mathematical methods and applications in reference manual 
form designed for specific use of financial executives, accoun- 
tants and investors. 

Rapid Calculation Exercises, by Charles R. Hill and 
Eldon C. Geyer, Battle Creek, Mich: Ellis Publishing Company. 

A work-book of practical exercises for the development of 
skill in arithmetic. 


BANKING 


American Monetary and Banking Policies, by Dowrie, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

A history of the subject written in an interpretative fashion. 

Money, Bank Credit and Prices, by Lionel D. Edie, New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

A text to supplement the subject of banking, which pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the rudiments of economics. 

Investment Banking, by H. Parker Willis and Jules I. 
Bogen, New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A book for bankers, security dealers and salesmen, young 
executives in investment houses who want a picture of how 
investment banks work. 

Wall Street Ventures and Advenutres, by Richard D. 
Wycoff, New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A story of forty years in Wall Street as told by an active 
trader and forecaster. 

Investment Management, by Dwight C. Rose, New 
York: Harper & Brothers 

A scientific approach to the subject showing the rules that 
are being used by leading investment counselors and trusts. 

American Investment Trusts, by John Francis Fowler, 
Jr:. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

An exhaustive manual describing with data the many differ- 
ent kinds of trusts. 

Banking Principles and Practice, by Ray B. Westerfield, 
New York: The Ronald Press Co. 

A textbook that gives principles underlying money, credit 
and banking, with a presentation of the organization and prac- 
tice of the banking system as a whole and of the operations of 
an individual bank. 

Problems in Banking, Money and Credit, by Ray B. 
Westerfield and John M. Chapman, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 

A wide selection of problems providing case material for 
banking courses, either for class discussion or study assignment. 

Banking and Credit. by Davis R. Dewey and Martin J. 
Shugrue, New York: The Ronald Press Company. 

_ A college textbook offering a fundamental analysis of bank- 
ing as a feature of business credit. Z 

The Bank and Its Directors,-by Craig B. Hazelwood, 
New York: The Ronald Press Company. 

A complete summary of knowledge bank directors should 
possess in building up and managing their institutions. 
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Books You Will Meet in School This Year 


Practical Bank Operation, by L. H. Langston, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company. 

A book prepared under the direction of the Educational 
Committee of the National City Bank of New York, explaining 
the operations of the departments of this representative bank. 

Banking Practice, by L. H. Langston and N. R. Whit- 
ney, New York: The Ronald Press Company. ; 

‘A textbook based on L. H. Langston’s discussions in “Prac- 
tical Bank Operation.” 

Bank System and Accounting, by Frank Loomis Beach, 
c. P. A.. New York The Ronald Press Company. 

A book dealing with routine methods and accounting. It 
explains accounting methods for handling every banking 
activity. 

New Modern Illustrative Banking, Revised by Charles B. 
Fowler, New York: American Book Company. 

An explanation of the purpose of a bank, the plan of its 
organization, and the practical character of its operations. 
The actual routine of a bank is illustrated. ; 

Practical Banking, by Gerald W. Jamieson, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

Presenting in brief compass and simple language a_ bird’s- 
eye view of practical banking problems from the point of view 
of the moderate-sized bank. 

The Banking Process, by Robert G. Rodkey, New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

The way in which our present-day banking systems in the 
United States actually function. 

Readings in Money and Banking, by Chester A. Phil- 
lips, New York: The Macmillan Co., 

A new edition available as a supplementary text. 

The Branch Banking Question, by Charles Wallace Col- 
lins, New York: The Macmillan Co. 

A digest of the various aspects of the branch banking ques- 
tion in the United States. 

The Theory of Interest, by Irving Fisher, New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Aimed to complete the “agio” theory or time-preference or 
“impatience” theory, by adding the “investment-opportunity” 
feature. 


BOOKKEEPING 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, by S. R. Hoover, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

A complete system in elementary and advanced bookkeeping. 

Elements of Accounts, by Charles F. Rittenhouse, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

A manual of four sets of forms and business papers teaching 
the fundamentals. 

Principles of Bookkeeping and Business, by Charles E. 
Bowman and Atlee L. Percy, New York: American Book 
Company. 

Two volumes—elementary and advanced courses, with man- 
uals, key and practice sets. Aimed to give reasonable skill 
and to understand business records and economic principles. 

Bookkeeping Achievement Tests, by Charles E. Bow- 
man, New York: American Book Company. 

Tests graded to accompany “Principles of Bookkeeping.” 
Each test divided into two parts—theory, and theory and 
application. 

New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, by Williams and 
Rogers, New York: American Book Company. 

Elementary and advanced courses—journal method, with 
complete sets for use in the advanced course. 

Principles of Bookkeeping and Farm Accounts, by J. A. 
Bexell, New York: American Book Company. 

Makes application of sound business methods to farming. 

Twenty 20-minute Lessons in Bookkeeping, by Frank 
Loomis Beach, C. P. A., New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 

A quick, practical course for the busy man who wants to 
understand the operation of an ordinary set of account books 
without going into extended theory. 

Bookkeeping, by Nathaniel Robinson, New York: Ox- 
ford Book Co. 

A review of the first two years of bookkeeping as taught in 
American high schools and business schools. 


BUSINESS MACHINES 


Accounting by Machine Methods, by H. G. Schnakel and 
enry C. Lang, New York: The Ronald Press Company. 
Designed to answer the questions of “how and where” ma- 
thines can be effectively applied in any individual business. 


Secretarial_ Training, by Charles G. Reigner, Baltimore: 
H. M. Rowe Co. 

A portion of this book is given over to practice methods in 
the use of office machines and apliances. 

Practice Material for Office Machines, by Chester Kat- 
enkamp, New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

A set of pamphlets providing practice material for all the 
most commonly used office machines and appliances. —- 

Stenotype Speed Manual, LaSalle Extension University, 
Stenotype Division: Chicago. 

A manual with 85 assignments to supplement the regular 
Stenotype textbook. Designed to develop speed in the opera- 
tion of the Stenotype up to 150 words a minute. 

Dictaphone Business Practice, by Ramona Beall, New 
York: Dictaphone Sales Corp. 

A course in the use of dictating machines and accessories de- 
signed to prepare students for Dictaphone transcription 
positions. 

Monroe School Manual of Instruction, Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 

Designed to enable inexperienced operators to use the Monroe 
Calculator to the best advantage. 

Burroughs Manual of Instruction for Calculating Ma- 
chine, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Burroughs Manual of Instruction for Burroughs Type- 
writer-Billing Machine: Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Bockkeeping Machine Text for Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machine: Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 

Textbook and Budget on Burroughs Commercial Book- 
keeping Machine: Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit. 

Textbook and Budget on Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping 
Machine: Burroughs Addings Machine Co., Detroit. 

Manual of Operation for Elliot-Fisher Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine: General Office Equipment Corp., New York. 

Comptometer Textbook, The Comptometer, Felt & Tor- 
rant Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

A machine calculating text. 

Speedograph In Modern Business, Beck Duplicator Co., 
New York. 

Duplicating Machine Operation, A. B. Dick Co., Chicago. 

Manual of instruction for the Mimeograph. 

— That Thinks, Bray Productions, Inc., New 
ork. 

A motion picture giving the graphic history of bookkeeping, 
and particularly a demonstration of modern adding machines. 

Time Savers in Modern Business, The Bell Telephone 
System. 

A motion picture showing the use of labor saving office 
machines. 

Adding Machine Operation, L. C. Smith and Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Adding Machine Operation, Remington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


Elements of Business Training, by John M. Brewer and 
Floyd Hurlbut; Boston, Ginn and Company. 

A popularized study of business principles and practices as 
an exploratory or tryout course. 

Business Practice Exercises, by Harold E. Cowan and 
Harold W. Loker, Boston: Ginn and Company. 

Ninety-three exercises to supplement “Elements of Business 
Training.” 

Junior Exercises in Business Practice, by Harold E. 
Cowan and Harold W. Loker: Boston, Ginn and Company. 
A workbook designed especially for junior high schools. 
History of Commerce and Industry, by Cheesman A. 

Herrick: New York, The Macmillan Company. 

A volume intended as a basic textbook in the general history 
of business for commercial classes in secondary schools. 

First Lessons In Business Training, by Charles W. 
Hamilton and Joseph F. Gallagher, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 

A text in junior business training which endorses the project 
method. 

Problems of Teaching Elementary Business Training, by 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax and Benjamin R. Haynes: New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Methods of teaching the subject through discusion of the 
problems which beset the teacher. 

General Business Science, by Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd 
Bertschi, New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

_— for the study of business by junior high school 
pupils. 
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Projects in General Business Science, by Lloyd L. Jones 
and Lloyd Bertschi, New York: Gregg Publishing Company. 

A series of projects based on the authors’ text—in pad form. 

New Junior Business Training, by Frederick G. Nichols, 
New York: American Book Company. 

A revision and enlargement of the author’s former text on 
the subjéct. 

In two parts, with a pad of business forms, teacher’s manual 
and key to accompany each part. 

Elementary Training for Business, by Frederick A. 
Wilkes, George M. York and Chester J. Terrill, New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 

A revised edition covering the elements of business and the 
vocational requirements of the modern office. A budget of 
forms accompanies this text. 

Business Training, by A. B. ZuTavern, South Pasadena, 
Calif.: Commercial Text Book Company. 

A basic text for courses in elementary business. Divided 
into three parts—informational, vocational, foundational. Illus-- 
trated teachers’ manual and objective tests accompany this book. 

Introduction to Business, by ZuTavern, South 
Pasadena, Calif.: Commercial Textbook Company. 

A reference text for elementary business training courses, 
designed to help the student as an individual. A teacher’s 
manual is provided with this text. 

Business Practice Set, by A. B. ZuTavern, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif.: Commercial Textbook Company. 

“The Goodman Store’—a dramatized business practice set 
for a half-year course in elementary business training. 

Prevocational Business Training, by G. G. Hill, Chicago, 
Lyons & Carnahan. 

A text in elementary business training now in press. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


Business Organization and Administration, by J. Anton 
De Haas, Ph.D.: Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 

For schools offering short courses in business administration. 

her’s manual accompanies this text. 

undamentals of Business Organization and Manage- 
iment, by William B. Cornell and John H. MacDonald: 
‘American Book Company, New York. 
' Designed to give a foundational knowledge of the principles 
with a general survey of modern business. 

An Introduction to Business, by H. H. Maynard and 
Walter C. Weidler: The Ronald Press Company, New York. 

A picture of our economic and industrial structure covering 
ng whole field of business. Designed to show how business 
is done. 

Building Your Own Business, by A. C. Burnham: The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 

A discussion covering: How to start; how to. find and 
test the idea; how to plan, organize, finance and operate. 

The Fundamentals of Business Ethics, by Everett W. 
Lord: The Ronald Press Company, New York. 

The standing problems of business conduct arising in rela- 
tions with customer, employee and the general public. 

Business Ethics, by James Melvin Lee, Litt. D: The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 

Modern business and its responsibilities, with an appendix 
containing 100 pages of business codes and trade customs taken 
from 95 representative trade associations. 

Business Fundamentals, by Alvan T. Simonds: The 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 

A discussion of the principles upon which successful man- 
agement is founded. 

Office Management, by Lee Galloway: The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 

An exposition of managerial control specifically applied to 
the broader internal operations of a modern business. 

An Introduction to Business Management, by Herbert 
G. Stockwell: Harper & Brothers, New York.. 

How modern business works, what all the different depart- 
ments do and how they interrelate. 

The New Way to Net Profits, by Fred W. Shibley: 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

How corporations can and should study their method of 
operation in marketing, merchandising, budgeting and control 
of the entire management policy, from the author’s viewpoint. 

Organized Training in Business, by James H. Greene, 
Ph.D.: Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The Ethics of Business, by Edgar L. Heermance: Harper 
& Brothers, New York. 

A definition of standards and their meaning in concrete 
cases. 


Business Administration, by Leon C. Marshall: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

For class instruction on the subject. 

Education for Business, by Leverett S. Lyon: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Business Cases and Problems, by Leon C. Marshall and 
Others: The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Modern Business: The Business Man in Society, by 
L. C. Marshall and Mildred J. Wiese: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

A study of the work of the modern business man who en- 
gages successfully in a management of a business that grows 
from small beginnings to large proportions. : 

History of Commerce and Industry, by Cheesinan A, 
Herrick: The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Intended to be used as a basic textbook in commercial 
classes of secondary schools, presenting a world history from 
the commercial point of view. 

Economics of Business, by Norris A. Brisco: The Mace- 
millan Company, New York. 

Business principles and methods are discussed in this volume 
in an untechnical style. 

The Psychology of Management, by L. M. Gilbreth: 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Psychological aspects of the problems of industrial etiiciency, 

American Industry and Commerce, by Edward Dana 
Durand: Ginn and Company, Boston. 

A picture of American business with special emphasis on 
recent tendencies. 

Psychology in Modern Business, by 
Hepner: Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 

Written from a practical viewpoint, discussing the nature of 
man’s mental life in business in relation to its various phases. 

Princiles of Business, by Charles W. Gerstenberg: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 

A story of the underlying principles in each of phase of 

iness departments. 
_ Business Organization and Management, by J. IJ. Bon- 
neville: Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 

Details of modern business organization and management. 
~ An Introduction to Business—A Case Book, by Horace 
N. Gilbert: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 

An elementary approach, by the case method, to the study of 
business operations. 

Business Organization and Management, by H. P. Dut- 
ton: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 

A survey of the field of business activities and their rela- 
tionship. 

The Technique of Executive Control, by Erwin H. 
Schell: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 

An analysis of the problems which confront the business ex- 
ecutive. 

Forecasting, Planning and Budgeting in Business Man- 
agement, by Percival White; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York. 

A practical manual on modern practice in business planning. 

Fundamentals of Business Organization, by Webster 
Robinson: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 

An analysis and explanation of the character, value and ap- 
plication of the factors and relationships essential to an effec- 
tive organization structure. 

Business Management as a Profession, by Henry C. 
Metcalf: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. New York. t 

Analyzes the fundamentals of business administration, with 
suggestions of a practical nature. 


Harry Walker 


Titles next month will comprise 
books on Commercial Law—Busi- 
ness English and Correspondence 
—Economics—F ling and Indexing 
—Economic Geography. 
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A Banker Rejoins 
His University 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Thomas S. Gates, 
apartner of J. P. Morgan & Co. for the 
past nine years, has accepted the presiden- 
y of the University of Pennsylvania, an 
ofice which was created for him and in 
which he draws no salary. 

For several years Mr. Gates has been 
a trustee of the University and he says 
tht his work with the institution has be- 
come increasingly interesting to the point 
where he would rather cast his lot in that 
direction than to continue on with busi- 
ness. \While loathe to state any plans, Mr. 
Gates sets forth his hopes in one brief 
statement: “If I could help the university 
ina small degree, I would count this step 
Iam taking well worth while.” 

Mr. Gates was graduated in law from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1896 and 
stayed with legal practice eleven years 
before entering banking. He takes the 
presidency of the university without pos- 
sessing advanced degrees, except that he 
has the honorary degree of LL.D. He be- 
lieves that the modern university and mod- 
en university system in America are “per- 
fectly splendid.” 

* * * 
Business Men Aid 
Harvard Research 

CAMBRIDGE, MaAss.—More than 200 
business men of the nation, among them 
Andrew W. Mellon, Thomas W. Lamont, 
Owen D. Young, George F. Baker, Ogden 
F. Mills, Julius Rosenwald, Percy S. 
Strauss, have organized a committee which 
provides a foundation whose purpose is 
“to stabilize and promote research work 
and the collection of material for the 
teaching of business.” The annual dues of 
these committee members are $1,000. 

The foundation has been organized to 
further the scientific study of business con- 
ditions and methods begun by the Har- 
vard Business School in 1912. The school 
first introduced the case and problem meth- 
od of teaching business administration and 
the materials secured have been of much 
significance in academic and business cir- 
clse both in this country 
and abroad. 

The first annual meet- 
ing of the associates will 
be held next December 
either at Cambridge or 
in New York City. 

* 
Intensive Business 
Training Offered 

New York, N. Y.— 
complete business 


training in one term will be offered with- 
out cost to high school graduates by the 
East Side Evening High School, accord- 
ing to Israel Appell, principal. The train- 
ing consists of an intensive business course 
for post-graduates in bookkeeping, com- 
mercial arithmetic, stenography, typewrit- 
ing and office practice, and can be com- 
pleted in five months. The new course 
will begin in the fall. 

The course is given five evenings a week, 
three hours each evening—one and one-half 
hours for bookkeeping and commercial 
arithmetic and one and one-half hours for 
typewriting and stenography combined. 


New Private School 


WasHINGTON, Pa.—The Penn State 
Commercial College has been organ- 


University of Pittsburgh begins a curriculum in edu- 


cation for business teaching this year. 
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ized and is functioning under the direction 
of C. G. Shaffer, who has had 20 years’ ex- 
perience in teaching business education. It 
is stated he received his training in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Other members of the faculty 
are May A. McCoy, Mrs. C. G. Shaffer, 
C. C. Devine, J. Walter Barnes, Rhoda B. 
Muntzing, and R. V. Arbogast. The cur- 
riculum includes bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, stenotypy, salesmanship, ac- 
counting, business administration, etc. 

Stenotype in Canada 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The first Canadian Sten- 
otype Teachers’ Institute was held at the 
Westervelt School, London, Ontario, Can- 
ada, in June, and attended by 16 teachers, 
representing 13 Ontario schools. A Sten- 
otype convention in which the principals 
of many of these 13 schools participated 
was held in conjunction with the institute. 

La Salle Extension University declares 
that there has been no attempt to push 
Stenotype departments in the Canadian 
business colleges but that these schools 
have voluntarily sent their teachers to 
Stenotype institutes in the United States 
and thereafter inaugurated these depart- 
ments in their curriculum. 

News item: Edward Pickering, now as- 
sistant secretary to MacKenzie King, Can- 
ada’s Prime Minister, takes most of the 
Prime Minister’s dictation and his Steno- 
type notes are transcribed by typists. 

* * * 


Pittsburgh’s New 
Business Classes 

PirrspurGH, Pa—A_ department of 
commercial education has been inaugurat- 
ed at the University of Pittsburgh where 
D. D. Lessenberry, formerly principal of 
the Short Course Business High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed assis- 
tant professor. This new addition to Pitts- 
burgh’s School of Education offers both 
graduate and under-graduate work. 

The undergraduate work will strongly 
emphasize the mastery of subject-matter 
as a prerequisite to taking the specialized 
methods courses. In the courses now of- 
fered in the School of 
Education students will 
be able to get a thorough 
foundation in educational 
psychology and _ general 
pedagogy. Specific ap- 
plication of principles and 
methods will be made to 
the teaching of commer- 
cial subjects the 
courses offered. 


(Continued on page: 40) 
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Taking the Lead 


The 
New 
Revised 


ELEMENTARY 

TRAINING 
FOR 

BUSINESS 


By 
Wilkes- 
York- 
Terrill 


Textbook Budget of Forms 
Teacher’s Manual 


Every indication points to a wide 
adoption of this text for the fall. Praise 
of the book continues unabated. Orders 
for fall classes are already reaching us. 
Inquiries are being daily received. Teach- 
ers who have used the book during the 
past year are more enthusiastic about it 
than ever. 


Here are a few of the reasons for this 
steadily growing popularity: 


C It has a sound plan 
C It is up-to-the-minute 


(It is simple, interesting, and very - 
teachable 


C It is copiously and attractively il- 
lustrated 


(It is reinforced by a complete 
budget of forms and a very helpful 206- 
page Teacher’s Manual 


Place Your Order Now 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publishers 
15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


Was it a bona fide experiment? 


Dear Sir: 


A memorandum calls my attention to a 
letter regarding an experiment in phono- 
graphic transcription which appeared in 
your June issue. 

While I personally can see very little 
point in answering such a letter as this 
I should like to know what sort of an ex- 
periment this was. The letter did not 
reveal it. 


Did they simply sit peonle down at 
transcribing machines and find out whether 
they could hear what was being said and 
then ask these people to translate it into 
typewritten material? Those who con- 
ducted the experiment do not understand, 
apparently, that a Dictaphone operator 
must be trained just as well as a typist 
has to be trained, or as a stenographer 
must be trained in the writing of short- 
hand notes. Such a job must be done 
systematically with the proper textbook, 
if the objective is to be accomplished. 


If the writer speaks of a typewriting 
test, there is only one Direct Dictation 
or Dictaphone Method of Typewriting and 
there never has been an experiment of this 
kind carried on in any of the continuation 
schools of New York. We loaned some 
of our equipment to the Central Commer- 
cial Continuation School sometime ago at 
the request of the principal but it even- 
tually developed shortly after the equip- 
ment was installed, that his teacher was 
just out of normal school and had never 
taught typewriting before. 

This, in addition to the fact that the 
typewriters were in very poor condition 
and the room not completely equipped with 
machines so that many pupils had to stand 
lined up awaiting their turns to use the 
machines for a brief period of time. This 
made it utterly impossible to perform any 
sort of experiment in such a chaotic con- 
dition. Therefore we removed the equip- 
ment. 


I should think that people who write 
to your magazine and state flatly that this 
or that is a failure or success, should be 
just as careful in gathering their facts 
as they wish other people to be in gather- 
ing facts to prove their points. 

I understand that one of your reasons 
for publishing this magazine is to provoke 
controversy. Controversy, based on di- 
vergent attitudes toward known facts is 
constructive and admirable. But argument 
based on ignorance of the facts of a matter 
is only destructive and unintelligent. It 
does not seem to me that commercial edu- 
cators should engage in making definite 
statements, flat denials, etc., unless they 
have authentic figures and facts upon 
which to base their conclusions. 


I would simply say that we challenge 
most emphatically the letter written by Mr. 
Sellsam and would suggest that he provide 
the public with the facts and figures upon 
which he bases his conclusions. We feel 
that any answers to his letter should come 
from educators of authority—not from a 
commercial advertiser, and we believe that 
publication of the facts concerning the 
conditions under which Mr. Sellsam’s un- 
successful experiment were made would 
probably call forth enlightening comment 
from such educators. 

Ramona Beall 

Director, Department of 
Education, 

Dictaphone Sales Corp. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 


What Others Want to Know 


Tests 
Gentlemen: 

What do you consider to be the best or 
at least the most widely used of stand. 
ardized, objective tests for the  varioys 
business subjects? Please include the 
names of the publishers. 

L. W. Wheelock, director 
Bureau of Guidance, 
Board of Education, 


Hartford, Conn. 

BOOKKEEPING: Bowman, American Book Co,; 
Carlson, series B. C. D., South-Western Pub: 
lishing Co.; Elwell and Fowlkes, World Book 
Co., 1929; Elwell and Toner, Ginn and Co, 
1927; Jackson, Sanders and Sproul, Ginn and 
Co., 1926; Rational Objective Tests in Book. 
and Accounting, The Gregy Publish. 

ng Co., 1928 and 1929. 

SHORTHAND Hoke series, Gregg Publishing 
‘o.; Rollinson, Diagnostic Shorthand Test, 
Gregg Publishing Co.; Raymond and Adams, 
Standards in Elementary Shorthand, Gregg 
Publishing Co.; Saphier-Smyth, Isaac Pitman 
and Sons. 

TYPEW RITING— —Blackstone, World book Co,; 
Stuart, Gregg Publishing Co.; Thurstone, 
World Book Co. (Employment Test). 

ARITHMETIC— Kinney, Public School Publish- 
ing Co.; Compass Diagnostic, Scott Foresman 
and Co.; ; Rapid Calculation, Gregg Publishing 


Co, 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY—Witham, 
Hammett Co., Newark, N. J. 

COMMERCIAL LAW—Peters, South-Western 
Publishing Co.; Thompson, American Book Co.; 
Beutel and Rediker, Ginn and Co.; Shields, 
Gregg Publishing Co. 

ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING—Smith, 
South-Western Publishing _Co.; Jones and 
Bertschi, Gregg Publishing Co. 

LETTER WRIT ING—Clark, Public School Pub. 
lishing Co.; Lessenberry, L. C. Smith Type- 
writer & Corona Typewriters, Inc. 

READING—Monroe, Standardized Silent Read- 
ing Test II, Revised, Public School ey | 
Co.; Gray, Standardized Oral Reading Check 
Test, Set IV, Public School Publishing Co. 

HANDWRITING—Freeman, Chart for Diag- 
nosing Faults in Handwriting, Public School 
Publishing Company; Courtis and _ Shaw, 
Practice Tests Handwriting, World 

ook Company; West, A. N. Palmer Co. 

ECONOMICS American Council Economics Test, 


k Co. 
ENGLISH °MINIMUM ESSENTIALS—Tressler, 
Public School Publishing Co. 


News—Ideas—Suggestions 
(Continued from page 39) 


A New Appointment 
At Penn 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—W. L. Einolf has 
been appointed assistant professor of com- 
mercial education in the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Ein- 
olf has been a teacher in the Hartford, 
Conn., high schools and is teaching this 
summer at Rutgers University. He re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from the Grad- 
uate School of Education at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
Becomes Vice-Principal 

Hackensack, N. J.—John A. Wilcox, 
head of the commercial departmen: in the 
high school at Hackensack, will take the 
office as vice-principal of the school this 
fall. Mr. Wilcox is a candidate for his 
Doctor’s degree in the New York Univer- 
sity School of Education. 

Underwood Man 
Plans School 

Saipo, Coto.—F. B. Alexander, a rep- 
resentative of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company at Denver, is planning to open 
a business college here this month. 
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MARKET ORGANIZATION, by R. 
S. Vaile and P. L. Slagsvold, The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 
498 pp., $4.00. 

Pre-Commerce freshmen at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota take one year of work 
offered by members of the Commerce staff. 
This consists of a quarter each in the 
fields of Production, Exchange and Mar- 
keting. The present text was written to 
fit the needs of this course. It is, there- 
fore, a brief elementary treatment of 
Market Organization. Because of its pur- 
pose, the book is somewhat elementary 
and sketchy in places. 

Similarly, this particular use of the book 
accounts for such peculiar balance of ma- 
terial as the devotion of thirteen pages to 
consumer cooperation, and only four pages 
on the present forms of private retail or- 
ganization. Doubtless a later course at 
Minnesota presents other material on unit 
and department stores, chains, mail-order 
houses, etc. The needs of Minnesota stu- 
dents justify the inclusion of a rather elab- 
orate chapter on the commodity exchanges 
in the elementary text. Particularly good 
chapters on economic organization, con- 
sumer demand, and price and price policies 
are examples of the definite economic 
foundation which should characterize all 
general marketing texts. 

The book would, therefore, seem to fill 
the very real need for a basic marketing 
text in secondary schools, business and 
junior colleges, normal schools, and other 
institutions where Marketing is presented 
very early in the Commerce curriculum. 
Other institutions seeking a text suitable 
for a quick survey of the subject would 
find the book particularly useful. 

H. H. MAYNARD 


THE SUCCESSFUL CONTROL OF 
PROFITS, by Walter Rautenstrauch, 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 
New York City, 239 pp., $3.00. 

This suggestive book by a professor of 
Industrial Engineering of Columbia Uni- 
versity has as its central thesis the thought 
that the control of profits can follow only 
the successful control of costs. To control 
costs the executive must have reliable data 
on governing the organization and conduct 
of business which is comparable to the 
laws and principles of natural science or 
of the practice of engineering. Yet the 
author believes that certain basic economic 
laws do govern the world of business, al- 
though their usefulness is lessened by the 
fact that they apply more to business in 
general than to any one business organiza- 
tion. 

The author makes the very interesting 
suggestion that modern scientific research 
is a constant hazard to funds invested in 
productive enterprise. Too often students 
of business have thought of such research 
as a. protection for the organization spon- 
soring the research. But if competition 
is more forward looking and more suc- 
cessful in its research projects the hazard 
is obvious. 

One of the distinctive contributions of 


the author is the “break even” chart which 
he supplies to be used in determining the 
minimum degree of capacity below which 
the operation of a plant must not go if 
gross income is to equal or exceed costs 
of operation. 

Space does not permit an abstract of 
the development of the author’s thought 
that knowledge of costs and economic 
laws will increase business success by de- 
creasing risk but it may be said that the 
book gives evidence of a scholarly attack 
on the problem. It is not simple reading. 
The secondary student will gain little 
from it but for the business executive 
with an engineering type of mind the book 
is full of interesting suggestions. Perhaps 
its value is increased by the fact that in 
organization and concept the author has 
gone far from the beaten path. 

H. H. MAYNARD 
WRITING LETTERS, by Charles G. 

Reigner, the H. M. Rowe Co., Balti- 

more, Md. 160 pp., $1.30. 

A recent contribution to commercial 
textbooks is an attractively bound volume 
on Writing Letters, by Charles G. Reigner. 
The plan of this book and the manner in 
which it is written should attract more 
than usual interest. It is a complete dis- 
cussion of the subject written in virile and 
very correct English. 


New Titles Received 


Problems of Teaching Shorthand, by - 


Paul S. Lomax, Ph.D., and John V. 
Walsh: Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 


Business Law, by Earl S. Wolaver: 
ee Book Co., Inc., New 
ork. 


Enriching Teaching of Commercial Sub- 
jects in the High School, by Wood- 
ring anid Harold: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 


Monroe School Manual of Instruction, 
for the Monroe Calculating Machine: 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Orange, N. J 


The first part of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the correct form of the 
letter, heading, salutation, and compli- 
mentary close. Profuse illustrations show 
all the different forms in common use, 
whether written by hand or on a type- 
writer. The proper way to address an 
envelope as well as the best way of folding 
and enclosing the letter is shown. This 
part of the book may be considered as a 
standard guide for letter writing. The 
chapter closes with a considerable number 
of examples for the student to work out 
the principles he has studied in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

Following up his contention in the first 
part of the book he goes on to discuss dif- 
ferent types of business letters—personal 
letters, social letters, letters on personal 
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business, letters about buying goods, ac- 
knowledging orders, making remittances, 
making inquiries, sending invoices, placing 
tracers, making adjustments, extending 
credit, collecting money, sales letters, let- 
ters of application, letters of recommenda- 
tion, and letters of introduction. 

Coupled with each discussion of a letter 
is a chapter on the vocabulary to be used 
in that type of letter. These chapters seek 
to teach not only the words and terms to 
be used but also the correct spelling of 
them. It is a well known fact that formal 
spelling does not secure the best results. 
This book seeks to teach spelling as a form 
of applied English. These chapters on 
spelling and vocabulary building give the 
teacher an excellent chance to strengthen 
her students in the correct use and spelling 
of all common business words and terms. 

The entire book is an authority on 
Letter Writing. It can be used as a guide 
by the business man or woman or can be 
used by the teacher for a real study of 
correct Business English. It is concise, 
and yet complete. It has a world of exer- 
cises for the student to work out. It is 
profusely illustrated and attractively writ- 
ten. It is a distinct contribution to the 
field of commercial textbooks. 

L. GILBERT DAKE 


* * * 


YOU AND YOUR JOB, by James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor and John 
C. Wright, Director, Federal P>ard 
for Vocational Education, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, 1930, 242 
pages, $2.00. 
The authors have collaborated to write 

an interesting and common sense bcok on 
work. Throughout the entire book they 
have related many incidents from 
own lives as well as many experiences 
which they have had in their official ca- 
pacities. Through it all they have woven 
many very sound preachments on the glory 
and honor of work. 

They start out by emphasizing the fact 
that work is the basis of ali achievement 
both material and spiritual. They next bring 
out the fact that there is some sort of 
work which each one can do best, regard- 
less of physical disability, and that young 
people should make a careful study of 
various vocations before selecting the one 
they intend to follow. 

In chapters IV. and V. they take up 
the importance of training and educatioin 
and the getting of one’s first job. Here 
they have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of stressing particularly vocational 
education and the work which the Federal 
Board is doing. In the latter half of the 
book they have taken up the worker’s re- 
lation to his employer, his home, his coun- 
try and himself. 

This book is a good one to place in the 
hands of young people about +> seek their 
first job although it is a good mental tonic 
for adults too. It is easy to read because 
of its conversational style and because of 
the many incidents related, but too much 
repetition makes it tiresome at times. 

BRUCE F. GATES 
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Special Forms for 
Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and _ Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 

There is a binder. for every form, of a 


kind that facilitates business college 
work .. . the kind that opens actuallv 


flat, not theoretically so... at page 100 
or 1,000 as weil as in the middle. 
illustration shows how: 


The 


Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 


flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are 
turned. 


The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is 
necessary only to substitute longer 
bands. 


Binders and forms always in stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c 
(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices 


A Financial Education in the 


Public Schools 


(Continued from page 16) 


ful spending and sensible investment. 

Let us take a concrete illustration. 
Authorities in the field of corporate 
trustee services estimate that at least 
80 per cent of estates of sufficient 
size to warrant professional admin- 
istration are not so administered. 
The corporate trustees realize that 
there is an enormous field for the ex- 
pansion of their business. Through 
educational advertising in newspapers 
and magazines they have endeavored 
to bring the public to a realization 
of this fact, and in the last few years 
their business has grown, and many 
millions of dollars of property have 
been wisely conserved and managed 
under well-drawn wills and trusts as 
a result. But the general public is 
still amazingly ignorant on this sub- 
ject and fails to realize its value, its 
low cost, its safety, its semi-public 
nature through control of accounts 
and interpretation of laws by the 
probate courts. 

Since the conservation of wealth is 


as important as its creation through 
work, here is a subject, the elements 
of which should be taught in the pub- 
lic schools probably in the later years, 
so that the great masses of the popu- 
lation would have some rudimentary 
idea as to the value of these services 
and thus be able to choose them or 
not as they saw fit. 

The same is true with life insur- 
ance, also recognized as one of the 
greatest public service institutions of 
the country. The writer recently 
listened to a discussion between a 
young man who has just been mar- 
ried and his father as to whether the 
young man had best begin to save up 
for a home or for an automobile. 
The final decision was that instead 
of either he should buy enough life 
insurance to safeguard his wife in 
case of death. The young man, a 
graduate of both the public schools 
and a college, was almost completely 
uninformed about life insurance. 

(Continued on page 45) 


Do You Teach Economics? 


Regents examination. 


(Continued from page 19) 


for the first part, and the other to be a problem ques- 
tion suitable for the second part of the State 


12. Give the arguments in favor of the new type 


of tests in economics. 


13. Comment briefly on five of these statements 
taken from Professor Ely’s chapter: 

A. The collection of current facts has always 

interested economists more than the collection of past 


facts. 


B. Economics was formerly regarded as a 
science of wealth rather than a science of man. 

C. Production does not mean the creation of 
material things but the creation of utilities. 

D. Simple solutions of economics problems 


are generally impossible. 


FE. Taxation constantly increases. This is a 
universal law of civilization. 

F. The inadequacy of competition as an 
agency of social control in our economic life has long 


been recognized. 


14. The young teacher, after all, must train him- 
self. How can he do it? What helps can he get from 
an institution like this, besides the fulfillment of the 


30 hour regulation? 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, 
Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, IIl 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
boial | Typewriter Ce Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 
wood Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New 
Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Novelt ty Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, M 


Blank Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
Under wood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Books 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. 


American Institute of Business Administration, 


1775 Broadway, New York, 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
or 

Text Book Co., 
all 

Dictaphone Sales Graybar Bldg., 
New York, 

Eastern teal Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. president, High School 
of Commerce, New Y 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle — Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, 

Gregg 20 West 47th St., 
ew York, N. 

Lyons & 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Riconilisn Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, 


South Pasadena, 


Book Company, 111 Fifth Ave., New 

or. 

A. a. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
or 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
or 

Rowe Company, The H. M., 624 North Gilmore 


St., Baltimore, Md. 
Ww. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


Beets: Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Caiculating Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


Chicago, 
a Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—T ypewriting 
American Searing Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Chica 
Searles Eitctric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 


St., Chicago, . 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Graybar Bldg., 
New York, 


Duplicating Machines 


ont Duplicator Company, 438 Broadway, New 

ork, N. 

Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, II. 

Ditto 2294 
Chicago, II 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 

Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 
Underwood 342 Madison 
Ave., New 


Harrison St., 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 

Chicago, IIl. 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Bly hicago, Ill. 


Standard Mailing Machines Company, Everett 


Boulevard. Everett, Mass. 
Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


Erasers 
Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 


Renate Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Ccurses 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. 
Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
— Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, Ill 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 


Chas. M. . & Co., 271 Ninth St., 


Brook- 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 10 Logan 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Magazines 
Gre any, 20 W. 47th St., 
York, 


New Jersey eae of Education, 33 Lehigh 
ve., Newark, 


A. Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
or 

Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 


Note Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, III. 


Pens and Pencils 


Gregg Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
New York, N. 

The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New_York, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Penhclders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
York, N. Y. 


New 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Columbia Bites and Carbon Mfg. Company, 
05 E. h St., New York, 
Co., 190 Third Ave. Brooklyn, 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge 
Rand Business Service, uffalo, 


Company, 316 Broadway, New 
LG. Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


cuse 
Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, 


Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 


reen, Ky 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


School Pins and Medals 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at 4lst St., 
Chicago, 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tables—T ypewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 

— Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 

Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency, Marion, Ind. 


Mid-West Teachers Bureau, Kansas_ City, 


Kansas. 
Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters 
ing Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
poe Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 


Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, 


Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
York, N. 

Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
ork; Y. 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
rerio) Key Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 
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An Extra Service 
in 
ACCOUNTANCY 
TRAINING 


Consultation Service 
on Personal and 
Business Problems 


LaSalle training in Higher Accountancy is 
organized to give the student thorough, prac- 
tical training in accountancy. Texts, lessons, 
problems, instruction service—all are designed 
to train the member to become a more capable 
accountant or teacher. 


But in addition to this very complete technical 
training, every LaSalle Accountancy student 
is privileged to use LaSalle as a Clearing House 
for problems that may confront him, 


Without extra charge, a highly specialized 
Consultation Service—covering business prob- 
lems in any field—is available to him at all 
times during his training and even after he 
finishes his course. 


This unique, authoritative service is possible 
because LaSalle is a business training institu- 
tion, teaching—besides accountancy—law, busi- 
ness management, traffic management, business 
correspondence, salesmanship, industrial man- 
agement, business English, and other advanced 
business courses. Each of these departments 
is staffed with a faculty of experts and an 
advisory group of leaders in that field. 


No matter in what course a student is en- 
rolled, he is free to draw upon the educational 
and research facilities of the entire institution 
—our extensive research and data; files, our 
reliable library reference facilities, and the 
accumulated experience and knowledge of our 
expert personnel. 


Just to give you an idea of the wide range 
of problems included in this privilege, here are 
a few subjects on which we have furnished 
complete consultation reports for students of 
our Accounting department: 


Cost Accounting for aircraft pro- 
duction. 

Increasing the business of a public 
accounting firm. 

Theatre Accounting. 

How to organize and sell an ac- 
counting service for doctors and 
dentists. 

How to organize and conduct a 
business selling supplies to butch- 
ers. 

Operating a retail radio store. 

Are you—or some pupil or associate—interested 
in knowing more fully about this unusual and 
valuable extra service or about other details of 
our Accountancy training? A letter to Dept. 
882-H will bring you, without cost or obliga- 
tion, just what you wish to know. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-first St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


IDESPREAD changes in the 

high school curriculum of 
New York and other states are ex- 
pected to result from an inquiry into 
the scope and usefulness of existing 
secondary schools now being con- 
ducted by the Associated Academic 
Principals in cooperation with the 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


The proposed new theses in sec- 
ondary education which the Associa- 
tion Academic Principals submit for 
the consideration of teachers in that 
State follow: 


THESIS 1. 


Secondary schools should provide 
education adapted to the needs of all 
boys and girls approximately between 
the ages of 12 and 18. 


Secondary schools include such organi- 
zations as the junior high school, senior 
high school, traditional four-year high 
school, technical school, trade school, con- 
tinuation school, evening high school, com- 
mercial high school. Thus there is 
included within the term “secondary 
school” all phases of training appropriate 
to boys and girls of the ages mentioned in 
the thesis. Ultimately this statement may 
have to be expanded to include junior 
colleges. 


THESIS 2. 


Subject matter taught in secondary 
schools should be determined by the 
needs of society and by individual 
abilities and interests. 


There are practical difficulties in carry- 
ing out this principle, such as: Size of 
school, attitude of community, and difficul- 
ty of securing trained. teachers for new 
types of work. Small high schools find it 
difficult or impossible to provide the va- 
riety of training demanded by the com- 
munity or by the pupils’ needs. This the- 
sis will be satisfied oniy when small high 
schools are consolidated or when those 
phases of work which cannot be handled 
in small high schools are cared for through 
other types of organization. 


THESIS 3. 


Any given unit of subject matter 
varies in its value to different pupils 
because of differing abilities and in- 
terests. 


“Unit” as used in this thesis may apply 
to a single subject or to a topic. To the 
pupil who has difficulty with algebra and 
who neither likes it nor sees in it any val- 
ue, it has much less value than to the pu- 
pil who can do the work, who enjoys it, 
and who sees its value in relation to later 
work. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


New York State Inquires 
Into Secondary Education 


Uniform Curriculum decried—training sought for al] 
levels of ability 


THESIS 4. 

No secondary school subject can 
be classified as intrinsically dis. 
ciplinary, cultural, or vocational, 
Each subject has any one or all of 
these values as it functions in the 
life of the individual boy or girl, 


Traditionally we have been too prone 
to classify every subject under one of 
these three headings. To show that this 
is impossible and absurd we may men. 
tion music. To those pupils who are 
broadened in their interests and appre- 
ciations it is cultural; to those who ex. 
pect to earn their living by means of 
music it is vocational; to those who 
learn in orchestra or in chorus to work 
with their fellows it is disciplinary. A 
subject which is taken for no other rea- 
son than to obtain credit for a diploma 
or for college entrance and yields no 
other results can not be classified as 
having any of the three values. 


THESIS 5. 
Irrespective of the pupil’s length 
of stay in school the subject matter 
should be so planned that he will 
recognize its value. 


If this is done those pupils who are 
obliged to leave before finishing high 
school will have received training of profit 
to them. Furthermore interest will be 
better maintained and more pupils will 
continue through the whole period of the 
secondary school. If this thesis could be 
realized the subject matter taught would 
have greater educational worth. 


THESIS 6. 

The purpose of differentiated 
courses of study should not be to 
provide for different ability levels. 
Different courses should provide for 
different interests; there will be sev- 
eral levels of ability in each course. 


No one high school course should exist 
for a particular ability level. For exam- 
ple, the commercial course is not for pu- 
pils who are dull; the academic course 
should not be limited to the bright. In ac- 
tual fact, experimentation shows that we 
may have all ability levels within any 
course. The same principle applies to 
single subjects as well as to courses. Such 
an organization need not commit us to a 
rigid classification of pupils, but opens up 
of adjustment to individual 
needs. 
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Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 

You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York PiITrsBURGH 
DETROIT Los ANGEIES 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


World’s Highest Quality Stand 
Rigid, rable 


Beautiful, Du: 


Height, 26 in.; width, 18% in. with leaf 
down, 431 in. with two leaves up; top 18% 
in, x 18% in. x in. Drop leaves, 184 in. 
in. x in. All woodwork finely fin- 
ished in lacquer, rubbed and polished. Oak 
panels are regularly finished in natural color. 
Golden or Dark Oak is optional. Mahogany 
furnished in Brown color. American Walnut 
is regularly furnished in di shade; ex- 
tra dark or Circassian shade optional. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 
and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


A Financial Education 
In Our Schools 


(Continued from page 42) 


What information he had, had come 
from life insurance agents whom he 
regarded as prejudiced in favor of 
what they were selling. 

Thanks to the schools savings sys- 
tems, the average graduate of the 
public schools is familiar with the 
savings bank as one of the most val- 
uable forms of investment in the 
country. But it may be questioned 
whether he is much informed about 
the Building and Loan Associations 
which supplement the work of the 
savings bank and, in some cases, pro- 
vide competitive service. The Credit 
Unions, now very widely organized 
in industrial communities, are an- 
other institution of enormous educa- 
tional value because of what they 
teach about the principles of borrow- 
ing money. 

The commercial banks and trust 
companies, “department stores of 
finance,” offer either free or at sur- 
prisingly low cost, service and infor- 
mation which only a fraction of the 
public take advantage of. Here again 
is a set of quasi-public organizations 
regulated by government authorities 
with whose general operations every 
wage-earner should be familiar; yet 
very few, relatively speaking, go 
into the bank for any other purpose 
than for cashing a check or for de- 
positing money. 

In the curriculum of the public 
school of the very near future there 
is no question whatever but that the 
subjects just sketched will be em- 
bodied in a carefully-planned pro- 
gram related to the teaching of prac- 
tical economics and coupled with 
sound information about sources of 
information on investment and kin- 
dred subjects. 

There was a time when business 
turned up its nose at education as be- 
ing “too theoretical.” Today busi- 
ness is as vitally interested in edu- 
cation as are the professional edu- 
cators themselves. They recognize 
that public schools cannot be and 
should not be made a vehicle for 
propaganda of any kind. But they 
also realize that unless the gap which 
now exists in our educational system 
is closed, both business itself and the 
graduates of the public schools, who 
form the major portion of the wage 
and salary earning population, will 
continue to struggle under a burden 
of wasteful financial ignorance. 


Learn 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Personal 


Coaching 
plus 
PRACTICAL | 


Instruction 


Executive 
Position in 
Business 


Now available for spare-time study —a modern 
course of University grade, including 
contact with a C. P. A, in your own community. 


PERSONAL You get more than mail instruc- 
CONTACT tion, You receive personal 
coaching, in accounting theory 
and practice, by our local Ad- 
visory Member. 
The course is not a set of books, 
but a series of prin loose- 
leaf lectures which come to 
you as your study progresses. 
If you must discontinue your 
course, tuition ceases. If you fail 
to pass C.P.A. exams, we con- 
tinueinstruction free. (Qualified 
beginners require only 2 years’ 
instruction from us to prepare 
for C.P.A. 
areer, sjree, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, Inc, 


1775 Broadway New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Dept. 57F 
Please send me, without cbligation, Booklet 00. 


UNIT- 
LECTURE 
PLAN 


DOUBLE 
ASSURANCE 


TEACHERS 


Devote your spare time to helping the 
coming young men and women of your 
community plan their careers. 

The American Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration is now appointing local Registrars to 
enroll students its Courses in Accountarcy 
and Business Law. 

The work is exceptionally profitable, interesting 
and constructive, and does not interfere with 
your other activities. 


Write for full information to 
American Institute of 


Business Administration 
1775 Broadway New York 


PINS &RING 


Pin, Guaed he 


Raised 
Stl. Sil. Bah, n $ i Bech, G 
$1.90 Ba, $1.45 i 10k. Gid. 06 
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Ring, No. R281 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard Enameled 


10Kt. Gold, wi! 
14Kt. Gold, with Groen Gold Top 
Catalog Free. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL BADGE co. 
212-214 Greenwich St. York, N. Y. 
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== Teachers Agencies =:- 


MIDWEST TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Kansas City, South Bend, 
Kans. Ind. 
Placing the right teacher in the 

right position. 
WRITE US 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, repork your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


GPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Teachers Wanted 


and Business Schools 
For Sale 


Three Teachers for machine bookkeeping 
and calculating. 5 Pp 
for University 20 gr 
teach shorthand, Se. etc., in high 
schools and business colleges. Money mak- 
ing commercial schools for sale. Write us 
your wishes. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS?’ 
AGENCY 
MARION, INDIANA 


ad 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


Flatiron Building 


DIstTINGUISHED 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


One REGISTRATION FOR 
ALL SIX OFFICES 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. service is 

backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 
ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


Teachers 
A gencies ! 


Advertise your ser- 
vice here. Tell 
teachers what you 
have to offer in the 
Journal of Busi- 
ness Education— 
the magazine that 
progressive teach- 
ers read. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


The 
Journal of Business _ 
Education 
New York 


1170 Broadway 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


The Tragedy of Bad 
English 
(Continued from page 33) 


ter a review in sentence structure and 
a course in spelling as a review would 


be almost invaluable. I think you 
will find that most employers will 
agree on this statement.” 

Lastly, the fourth employer finds 
the English situation to be as fol- 
lows: “Relative to errors in [ng- 
lish, I may say that as a rule their 


_ English qualifications are bad, to say 


the least; and so much so in fact, 
that it certainly does not speak well 
for the work that our high schools 
and some of our business colleges 
are doing. The average high-school 
student apparently does not realize 
the importance of stressing English. 
I have said repeatedly that the great- 
est aid to the average boy or girl 
starting a business life is fluencl-in 
English.” 

Now, I do not hold that these 
statements are conclusive, but I think 
they are sufficiently challenging to 
warrant a check by secondary schools 
and colleges on their English instruc- 
tion. If there is a need in any given 
community for a specialized type of 
business English this fact can and 
should be determined, preferably by 
correspondence with employers. 

Inasmuch, however, as business 
today touches the individual through 
sO many avenues it would seem that 
the least we should hope for all of 
our high-school graduates is that they 
have a working business vocabulary 
and a practical knowledge of busi- 
ness letter writing—regardless of 
what they intended to make their 
life work. 

Furthermore, the average high- 
school pupi! is largely undecided as 
to his life work. There is a proba- 
bility that he will be the very one to 
turn later to a business career. Real- 
izing this fact the school should give 
him a training in English that with- 
out losing any of its cultural advan- 
tages will prepare him to meet actual 
business situations. 

How can this be done? Courses 
in composition would be measurably 
enriched if the ability to write good 
business letters were made one of the 
objectives, rather than one of the in- 
cidentals. All the principles of com- 
position can be taught through the 


medium of the business letter. Who ~ 


has not seen the sales letter that is a 
work of art? Instead of writing 
fantastic stories woven out of thin 
air, or the cold and barren exposi- 
tions intended only to make one pro- 
ficient in handling the forms of com- 


(Turn to page 48) 
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Has the ‘‘Clerical 
Mill’ a Place in 
Economies? 


(Continued from page 19) 


your mind that you may be able to 
help solve the larger problems of the 
craft for which you work. My 
courses may not be mastered in the 
time you have at your disposal.” 

I agree with Professor Shields 
that the private commercial schools 
show a decline in enrolment and that 
this is probably due to the increased 
enrolment in the public schools and 
the collegiate schools of business. 

But I do not agree with him when 
he infers that this situation is due to 
an inherent weakness in the instruc- 
tion offered. The private business 
school counts among its students 
many of “the thinking group.” And 
our so-called ‘Clerical Mills” fur- 
nish a large quota of the successful 
business men of the nation. I am 
sure all of these colleges point with 
the same pride to some illustrious 
graduates as do we to such leaders 
as Mr. Ward Ireland, inventor of 
the stenotype, and Mr. Melvin Tray- 
lor, Chairman of the American 
Bankers Association, and many 
others. 

A survey of the high school and 
the junior college problems will 
show that it is standardization of 
methods of instruction and courses 
that has given them the authority to 
present their accomplishments to the 
world as worthy of its approval; 
and I believe that it is through asso- 
ciations of commercial teachers that 
the private commercial schools must 
gain prestige and recognition. I do 
not agree with Mr. Shields that these 
associations are controlled by speak- 
ers subsidized by publishing houses, 
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ROCKWELL-BARNES CO. 
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for I have attended these association 
meetings and have found them in 
every way as professional in spirit 
as are the associations of high schools 
and colleges, or of other professions. 

THE JoURNAL OF BusINEss 
cation and “The Balance Sheet” 
both come regularly to my desk and 
I have found helpful contributions 
from those who are known through- 
out the nation as constructive think- 
ers. 

It seems to me that in large part 
the decline in enrolments in the busi- 
ness colleges is due to the introduc- 
tion of machines in every department 
of business. The number of work- 
ers displaced by machines within the 
past two decades has been truly stu- 
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New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.’ 
—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 


J+ 


“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


“T enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“T congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education. Yale University. 


“IT am always happy to see the New 
peer Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


pendous. Somewhere, not long 
since, I read the statement, “Every 
man has the equivalent of thirteen 
servants waiting on him and making 
him comfortable.” 


Big Business, by numerous com- 
binations and consequent cutting 
down of man power, has lessened 
the demand for human labor and so 
deflected into other channels the 
stream for workers. In time, when 
business develops a conscience toward 
conservation of human nerve force, 
the pendulum will swing back and 
the private commercial school that 
keeps its standards high and its cur- 
riculum modern will come into its 
own. 


The Clerical Course 
as a Major 
(Continued from page 33) 


1. Those who find it necessary to 
leave school and go to work, and 
who need a specific unit of training 
for the initial job. 

2. Those who have been graduated 
and who want specific training 
either on an extension or on a pre- 
paratory basis. 

3. Pupils in school (where the co- 
operative plan is not in operation) 
working afternoons or Saturdays 
who need special training to master 
some problem or unfamiliar duty en- 
countered in their work. 

4. Any member of the community 
who may need particular training of 
the clerical type. 

In many metropolitan districts 
there is already a trend in this direc- 
tion. Publishers, manufacturers of 
office machines and foresighted busi- 
ness people can easily join in this 
plan. 


The Tragedy of 
Bad English 


(Continued from page 46) 


position, let the student imagine him- 
self in various business capacities 
such as a salesman, an advertising 
manager, or as a business executive. 
Let him use his powers of narration 
and description to paint the virtues 
of his wares or perhaps to convince 
a skeptic public of the soundness of 
his policies. Such a program, if 
worked out in detail, should lend in- 
terest to the course in English com- 
position and greatly enhance its 


value. 
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And enthusiastic indorsements are | 
8 oT still pouring into our offices daily — 
| 
46 They come from 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, vocational counselors, and | 
i teachers all over the country—the court of last resort, to which pub- 
9 lishers must always look for the verdict on a new book. | 
30 i 
| .... They indicate | 
an almost universal indorsement of the organization and content of the materials for elemen- | 
5 tary business training in junior high schools, contained in GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE. / 
47 
40 . WITH every examination copy of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE is sent an Eval- 
| uation Chart similar to the charts used by modern textbook committees. The several hundred 
| charts already returned to us show 94.84 per cent favorable evaluation of 35 different fea- 
30 tures. A summary of these replies is given below: 
48 | Possible No 
Items Evaluated Answers Favorable Negative Opinion 
Subject Matter (10 items) ... 1240 1153 45 42 | 
| Graphic Representation (7 items) .. . 868 817 17 34 | 
ver Pupil and Teacher Helps (4 items)... 496 483 1 12 
34 Check-ups (4 items) .............. 496 480 ) 11 | 
Mechanical Make-up (7 items) ....... 868 836 5 23 | 
8 Authorship and Publication (3 items) . 372 347 0 25 i 
\| 
46 Totals (35 items) .......... 4340 4116 77 | 
3 Percentages ....... 100% 94.84% 1.77% 3.39% 
The enthusiastic reception of GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE and the flood of indorse- 
45 ments coming to us in every mail lead us to believe that the authors of this book have gone a I 
long way toward solving the Junior Business Training problem. 
| 
Our nearest office will be pleased to send you sample copies of the text | 
yer. and projects together with prices, exchange terms, and other information. | 
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